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I. INTRODUCTION 


UINDARO was conceived during the darkest hour of the Free- 
State cause in Kansas territory, and like the night-blooming 
cereus, the town flowered only in the nocturnal gloom of antislavery 
hopes, for in the fall of 1856 the proslavery program of acquiring 
Kansas seemed headed for success. The national administration 
of Franklin Pierce had approved the election frauds in Kansas, de- 
nounced all opposition as “revolutionary,” and was completely domi- 
nated by the Southern radicals of the Democratic party. The peo- 
ple and officialdom of western Missouri had erected a virtual 
embargo on Free-State emigration through that state; as many trav- 
elers were turned back and subjected to indignity. Shipments to 
Kansas were searched for arms and all found were confiscated. 

In Kansas the “Bogus” legislature had purged its Free-State mem- 
bers and had enacted a more rigorous slave code than existed in 
the many Southern slave states. A mob led by Sheriff Samuel 
Jones of Westport and U. S. Marshal Israel B. Donalson had pil- 
laged the Free-State settlement of Lawrence. The grand jury at 
Lecompton had indicted Free-State leaders for treason following 
a doctrine newly devised by Judge Lecompte,’ and some of them | 
had been arrested and confined, awaiting a trial that never was 
held. Guerrilla warfare resulted in the territory, while the country 
seethed with the partisanship of a presidential election campaign. 

In time a measure of peace came to Kansas with a new governor, 
John W. Geary. He wanted to be impartial, but such a policy 
quickly offended the Proslavery Democrats who owned the legis- 





Avan W. Fantey, of Kansas City, an attorney, is first vice-president of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

1. This was the doctrine of constructive treason. Lecompte is said to have included 
this doctrine in his instructions to the jury.—W. A. Phillips, The Conquest of Kansas (Bos- 
ton, 1856), p. 269. However, the judge denied it—Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, j 
September 27, 1856. For a discussion of this question, see James C. Malin, “Judge Le- i 
compte and the ‘Sack of Lawrence,’ May 21, 1856,” in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. 20 (August, 1953), pp. 473, 491. 
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lative and judicial departments of the territory, so his tenure was 
brief. 

The tide of Northern emigration was stimulated as a result of all 
this stress, while help for the slaveholders of western Missouri dimin- 
ished gradually. 

At the time Kansas territory was opened for settlement the people 
of western Missouri, where slave sentiment was exceedingly strong, 
took possession of the most favorable locations along the west bank 
of the Missouri on the border where their towns mostly came to be 
situated. The Free-State emigrants who came from longer dis- 
tances, settled in the valley of the Kansas river and in the southeast- 
ern part of the territory. At that time the great national highway to 
Kansas was the Missouri river where a horde of steamboats carried 
the emigrants west from St. Louis. Eastern people who came by 
overland routes had to travel the Missouri roads, where citizens, 
feeling their slave property in jeopardy, were quite hostile, and the 
Northerners arriving by the steamboat found all of the Missouri river 
towns controlled by their foes, even those Kansas settlements on the 
west bank of the river. 

II. QurinDARO 


Need for a friendly portal for antislavery partisans to enter and 
leave Kansas was increasingly felt so that some leaders at Lawrence 
conducted a survey of the entire west bank of the Missouri river by 
steamboat, from the mouth of the Kansas river to the Nebraska line. 
At a point six miles above the mouth of the Kansas river, on Wyan- 
dotte Indian land, they found a fine natural rock ledge where the 
river ran along the bank six to twelve feet deep, making a con- 
venient landing. Plenty of wood and rock were at hand for build- 
ing purposes and fertile land was adjacent. 

At that time planners were fashioning towns to their individual 
tastes at many places in Kansas, so a company was formed, a name 
selected and promotion commenced. The business affairs of the 
promoters were handled by Charles Robinson, of Lawrence, and 
Abelard Guthrie, whose wife was a Wyandotte Indian. Guthrie 
skillfully secured the necessary land for the town by purchase from 
his wife’s fellow tribesmen. In casting about for a picturesque name 
for the new city, he was able to suggest Mrs. Guthrie’s Indian given 
name of “Quindaro,” a common Wyandotte word, meaning a “bundle 
of sticks” and interpreted by the adage, “in union there is strength.” 

The new townsite was surveyed and laid out in proper municipal 
style in December, 1856, by O. A. Bassett. The principal streets 
were the levee, fronting on the Missouri river, and Kanzas avenue, 
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running south at a right angle from the levee. There was a “Main 
Street” adjoining the levee. East and west streets were numbered 
“Third to Tenth” and north and south streets were named “A to Y.” 
On paper it was great, but the printed map failed to disclose the 
steep cliff just back of the levee; most of the townsite being up on 
the high ground. Many river towns were so planned and the hill 
wasn't much higher than the one just back of the landing at Kansas 
City. 

Ground was broken on January 1, 1857, and Quindaro became a 
reality with remarkable publicity in the Eastern newspapers. On 
May 18, 1857, a weekly newspaper was launched. It, too, was 
named by a Wyandotte word, Chindowan (with the accent on the 
last syllable), meaning “leader.” The editor was J. M. Walden, a 
former minister, who in later life became a Methodist bishop. Mrs. 
C. I. H. Nichols, formerly editor of The Windham County Democrat 
of Vermont, later a famous lecturer and woman’s-rights leader, was 
his assistant editor. 

The first issue of the new paper reported that trees had been 
removed from several acres of the townsite, that grading of the hill 
to the wharf at Kansas avenue had progressed so that heavy loads 
might be hauled on the road leading into the territory without dif- 
ficulty. Thirty to forty houses had been built and occupied. A 
schoolhouse had been opened on May 8, which also served as a 
church on Sunday, and 16 business houses were in the process of 
erection. The Quindaro House, the second largest hotel in the terri- 
tory, was opened; the town was well supplied with two hotels, two 
commission houses, a sawmill of 5,000 feet per day capacity (later 
20,000), a stoneyard, carpenter shop, land agencies, surveyor, build- 
ers, cabinetmakers and blacksmiths. The Odd Fellows and Masonic 
fraternities announced their meetings.2. The blacksmiths seem to 
have used coal mined right on the levee. By August, the first brick 
house was under construction on “P” street, the bricks having been 
burned on the townsite, and soon a brickyard was established. 

One of the earliest problems of the new town was to gain recog- 
nition by the steamboats. These craft were Missouri owned and 
operated and their officers refused to stop at Quindaro or even de- 
nied that such a place existed. Later they actively sought to get 
passengers to pass up Quindaro to land at Leavenworth or Kansas 
City, both Proslavery towns. Fares were charged accordingly. 
Passage from Leavenworth to Quindaro was $3.00 but from Leaven- 


2. The Quindaro Chindowan, May 13, 1857. 
8. Ibid., August 1, 1857. 
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worth to Kansas City, a longer trip cost only $2.50. A threat to 
start a Free-State steamboat line from Alton, IIll., to Kansas broke 
up this racket as the Proslavery boatmen didn’t want such compe- 
tition. The profit motive prevailed over principle—this may be the 
key to the failure of the entire Proslavery movement in Kansas. 
These steamboatmen later came to regard Quindaro as the best 
landing on the river, and traffic there was heavy. For instance, 36 
steamboat landings were made at the levee during one week of 
May, 1857.4 In July the paper reported the steamer Polar Star 
made the regular run from Fort Leavenworth to Jefferson City in 
24 hours and 30 minutes, making all her usual mail and freight 
landings en route. A short time later the paper listed 55 steam- 
boats operating on the Missouri at that time. 

These boats brought a vast quantity of merchandise consigned 
to Lawrence and other Free-State towns to the Quindaro levee. A 
road was built for 31 miles across the Delaware reservation to Law- 
rence. The Chindowan reported May 23, 1857, that it had been 
graded two miles out from town 20 feet wide, and that three streams, 
the Wolf, Stranger, and Muddy creeks, were spanned by substan- 
tial bridges. A line of stages operated by (Alfred) Robinson, 
Walter and Co., proprietors, left Quindaro each morning, on the six- 
hour trip to Lawrence. The first 15 miles wound through heavy 
timber to a half-way house, kept by Delaware Indians, where lunch 
was not exactly relished by some of the fastidious travelers. The 
fare for all this luxury was $3.00. Another road projected south 
to Osawatomie across the Kansas river, three miles south, where 
the Quindaro company maintained a free ferry. This road inter- 
sected the Westport road at the new town of Shawnee. Later a 
stage line ran from Wyandotte to Lawrence by way of Quindaro. 

The printing press and equipment of The Kansas News of Em- 
poria was purchased in Cincinnati, consigned to Quindaro, and 
hauled across the country by four yoke of oxen in May, 1857. Jacob 
Stotler, who conducted the operation, said that Quindaro looked 
like a mining town at the bottom of a canyon. He got the freight 
loaded and hauled it about three miles the first day. That night 
the oxen wandered away and the entire following day was spent 
hunting them. Finally an Indian located them about sundown. Stot- 
ler tramped back to Quindaro and helped set type on the Chindowan 
to pay for his supper. The trip from Lawrence to Emporia took 
eight days.® 

4. Ibid., May 23, 1857. 


5. Ibid., July 4, 1857. 
6. Emporia Weekly News, February 23, 1882. 
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In 1857 no daily papers were published along the Missouri river 
nearer than St. Louis. There the Democrat and Republican were 
great daily papers that sold for ten cents on the river boats and had 
wide circulation in Kansas territory. Every Free-State partisan 
swore by the old reliable Democrat, the Proslavery man’s politics 
could be told by the fact that he always read the Republican. Oc- 
casionally someone would buy the wrong paper but after reading 
a few paragraphs would drop it like a hot potato. 

During that first year Quindaro grew amazingly. In August when 
the town was only eight months old, the Chindowan reported a 
population of 600 living in more than 100 buildings, 20 being of 
stone." The Quindaro House, with 45 rooms, four and one-half 
stories high, was at 1, 3, 5 Kansas avenue, Colby and Parker, pro- 
prietors; while competition was furnished by the Wyandotte House 
across the street, about half as large, E. O. Zane, proprietor. Sev- 
eral thousand dollars had been spent in grading Kansas avenue 
running back up the hill from the river. P. Caswell, the contractor, 
had with some ingenuity contrived cars on an iron track to haul 
away the excavated debris. George Park, of Parkville, Mo., had 
faith in this enterprise and was building a stone hotel, 26 x 70 feet 
and five stories high. The Methodists and Congregationalists were 
both constructing churches. Albert D. Richardson, a New York 
newspaper correspondent, spent much time in town and was in- 
duced to lecture to the Literary Society on “Out West.”® Twelve 
hundred letters passed through the post office in 18 days of June, 
1857, and the revenue was $1,200 per year.® 

Quindaro took vast municipal pride in its cannon, its sawmill, 
and its ferry. O. A. Bassett, who surveyed the town, O. H. Macauley 
and James Redpath had been members of a Free-State party en 
route from Wisconsin in 1856. The Democratic administration 
knew of the expedition and knew that among other armament it 
was equipped with a six-pounder brass cannon, so arrangements 
were made to waylay the party. Coming across Iowa and Nebraska, 
the emigrants were warned and the cannon was buried near 
Nemaha Falls, Neb., not far from the Kansas line. It was said that 
Macauley was the only person who knew exactly where the cannon 
had been hidden. A public meeting was held one evening of July, 
1857, and a committee was formed to make the “necessary arrange- 
ments” to bring the cannon in. It took several weeks and some 
hunting to find it, but finally on August 25, 1857, the committee 


7. Quindaro Chindowan, August 15, 1857. 
8. Ibid., February 6, 1858. 
9. Ibid., July 4, 1857; January 23, 1858. 
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arrived with its prize. A royal celebration ensued, the cannon was 
christened “Lazarus,” and several rounds were fired on the levee.’ 
It was given a home in Macauley’s warehouse and used in many 
a celebration thereafter, to the chagrin of neighboring towns, who 
had no cannon. Several years later a “committee” from Wyandotte 
quietly borrowed the cannon. When the Civil War came, it was 
taken on July 20, 1861, by Col. William Weer to Kansas City to be 
used against the Confederates, and to be returned after the emer- 
gency had passed. It saw active service during the defense of Lex- 
ington, where it was captured after a four-day siege by the army 
under Gen. Sterling Price who took it south when he retreated, and 
it was last heard of in the fortifications at Corinth, Miss. 

The sawmill grew to be the largest in Kansas. The town com- 
pany got it from the Emigrant Aid Society in exchange for shares 
in the town. This mill had been dumped into the river by Border 
Ruffians and later salvaged. It had a capacity of 20,000 feet daily 
and a forest around it to operate on. Trees that measured 20 feet 
in circumference were common on the townsite. 

In October, 1857, a Quindaro to Parkville ferry capable of carry- 
ing 200 tons, 26 x 100 feet, with two engines and side wheels was 
put in service. Capt. Otis Webb was skipper of this craft which 
bore his name and replaced an earlier, less efficient ferry boat. 
You may be sure the event was properly celebrated by firing 
the cannon. The ferry was financed by selling shares, there being 
still in existence in the files of the State Historical Society a receipt 
dated September 5, 1857, to Alfred Gray for $75.00 in assessment 
upon one share of the Parkville and Quindaro Ferry Company. 

On March 30, 1857, the Quindaro company by Abelard Guthrie 
employed one Aaron W. Merrill to keep a free ferry across the Kan- 
sas river, four miles below the Delaware ferry on the road from 
Quindaro to Osawatomie. This location was just south of present 
City Park in Kansas City and was called the Eureka ferry. Merrill 
was to receive $100 per month for faithful performance of this con- 
tract which became the subject of a suit against the company when 
evil days befell Quindaro. 

The Chindowan of October 3, 1857, refers to the steamer Minnie 
Belle, built for travel on the Kansas river. This boat was a marvel 
for it only drew seven inches of water and was captained by James 
W. Davis. Even this shallow draught must have not been adequate 
for the paper later reported that it took the boat four and one-half 
days to go to Lawrence." 


10. Ibid. August 29, 1857. 
ll. Ibid. March 13, 1858. 
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Another Quindaro boat in the Kansas river trade was the Light- 
foot. It had a draught of 18 inches which probably made its use 
in the Kansas river seasonal. 

During 1857 Quindaro had the brightest prospects of any town on 
the river. Each share of stock entitled its owner to ten lots and 
their location was determined by a drawing, the company reserving 
wood and timber on the lots. Several hundred shares were sold 
and land grew rapidly in value. Business lots on the levee sold for 
$500 to $750 and on Kansas avenue $500 to $1,250, and were con- 
sidered dirt cheap. The town’s future was advertised far and wide 
across the North and many New Englanders invested through the 
influence of Charles Robinson. Railroad fever was a factor. The 
Pacific railroad had been built as far west as Jefferson City, Mo., 
with two trains daily, where the Lightning Line of steamboats con- 
nected to carry the mail up the river to Leavenworth. Quindaro 
men joined with George Park of Parkville to organize the Quindaro, 
Parkville and Grand River railroad to connect with the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph railroad, then building westward across Missouri. 
Quindaro was later dropped from the name. The line was surveyed 
and projected across the Missouri river at Parkville and en into 
southern Kansas. 

Park had an article printed in the Chicago Daily Journal, urging 
the building of this line so that merchants of Chicago might take 
hold of the vast trades of the Southwest. In May, 1858, the Quin- 
daro steamer, Otis Webb, carried a load of citizens to Wyandotte, 
a rival town founded about the same time, for a railroad mass meet- 
ing. They managed to hit the Wyandotte ferry as they came into 
the landing and put it out of commission for several days.’* 

Life was pleasant and interesting in Quindaro. Dances were 
frequent. Lodges and churches met regularly. The Chindowan of 
June 27, 1857, proudly proclaimed that J. V. Fitch served ice cream 
and soda at his store. The Literary Society was popular and pro- 
vided regular lectures, while a library committee offered more than 
200 volumes of good reading. J. J. Barker offered his services as 
photographer, and a lady of the Delaware nation rode her horse 
into town wearing a red petticoat! During the summer and winter 
of 1857, V. J. Lane tells that S. C. Smith, Charles Chadwick, Owen 
A. Bassett, A. D. Richardson, J. M. Walden, P. T. Colby, G. W. 
Veale, C. L. Gorton, Dr. Buddington, Alfred Gray, A. J. Rowell, J. G. 
Fisk, and himself organized a Shanghai court and made it a rule to ar- 
rest someone every night and try him for some alleged misdemeanor. 


12. Ibid., May 22, 1858. 
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When the court opened the sheriff brought in the prisoner (intended 
victim ), a jury was empaneled, the prosecuting attorney was called, 
and the court appointed counsel for the prisoner. A regular trial 
was had, but the jury invariably found the prisoner guilty and as- 
sessed a fine of a box of cigars or a bushel of apples. Lane, in his 
recollections, also tells of a tornado that passed over on the evening 
of July 4, 1857, and blew several houses down in Quindaro. 

Leavenworth, Quindaro, and Wyandotte were great rivals for 
trade. People of Quindaro referred to Wyandotte as “Y &.,” while 
the latter spoke of Quindaro as “Hole in the Hill.” Politics was a 
vocation to be constantly cultivated. Free-State militia were or- 
ganized under the Topeka convention and 68 citizens at Quindaro 
were enrolled, guarded the election of October 5, 1857, and 
carried the Wyandotte precinct, where Proslavery sentiment 
usually predominated. The Free-State party captured a clear ma- 
jority in both houses of the legislature in spite of election frauds at 
Delaware, Oxford, and Kickapoo. In January, 1858, the territorial 
legislature chartered the city and a municipal election soon fol- 
lowed.'* Two parties, the People’s and the Workingmen’s, both en- 
dorsed Alfred Gray, who became the first mayor." 

Quindaro formed a Temperance League. At a meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1808, it was resolved to close the liquor shops in five days, and 
the town voted, 77 to 25, to make liquor illegal.!* This induced 
many emigrants, especially women, to prefer Quindaro to other 
towns. Citizens wanting to “go on a spree” had to go to Wyan- 
dotte or patronize the local bootleggers. It was soon discovered 
that whisky was hidden in a hollow west of the Quindaro House 
which prompted 30 women to present a petition to the town council. 
A meeting was called and the offending barrel was hauled from be- 
neath its owner's bed and spilled out in the street.'® 

In a letter to the Wyandotte Gazette in 1882, Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols 
recalls that many slaves took the underground railroad at Quindaro 
for the interior of the territory and freedom. Just west of town in 
the bottom land was the home of a bachelor who was dedicated to 
“emancipation without proclamation,” so that his place was called 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” by the residents. Of the many slaves who took 
refuge there, only one was ever taken back to Missouri and many es- 
caped to the comparative safety of the interior. She told the story of 

13. Private Laws of Kansas . . ., 1858, p. 254. 
14. Quindaro Chindowan, January 30, February 6, 1858. 


15. Ibid., January 23, 1858. 
16. Wyandotte Gazette, December 22, 1882. 
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a poor fellow who escaped from near Parkville. On learning he had 
been sold South, he had tried to get away but was caught and man- 
acled. Another slave assisted him and he managed to draw one foot 
out of the encircling iron, bringing with him the chain attached to 
the other foot. Afraid to take a boat at Parkville, they found an old 
dugout, paddled up the river for ten miles before they could steal a 
boat, then drifted down to Quindaro. A few days later in two large 
dry goods boxes they were freighted to Lawrence. If they could 
get by Six-Mile tavern, the critical part of the journey was past. 

Mrs. Nichols also told of Fielding Johnson bringing a colored 
girl, Caroline, to her home where she was hidden in the cistern 
at the very time 14 slave hunters from Missouri were camped in 
Quindaro Park. The following day Caroline and another girl were 
conveyed to Leavenworth on the road to freedom."* 

The Chindowan often listed arrivals at the hotels and names of 
other Argonauts who passed through the town. Gov. Robert J. 
Walker made his first stop in Kansas at Quindaro and spoke briefly 
to about 200 people. Sen. Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, was on 
the same steamer, The New Lucy, and was accorded a much finer 
reception. Wilson went off to Lawrence in company with Charles 
Robinson. Governor Walker came again in the fall of 1857, but 
very few citizens consented to an introduction; he was permitted to 
enjoy the quiet of his stateroom and left in a few hours. 

Many homey touches are recorded in the newspaper. A map of 
the Delaware Trust Lands to be offered for sale at Osawkee on 
July 15, 1857, was printed for Chadwick and Bless, land agents. 
Apparently no copy has survived. Due probably to inebriation, sev- 
eral citizens got lost on the road from Wyandotte on the evening 
of July 4. The first marriage in Quindaro was of Peter Nelson to 
Lavicia Lyle, of Rochester, Mo., on July 23, 1857. That fall the 
woods were full of hazelnuts and Mr. Beckwith, who resided on a 
farm adjoining the town, successfully raised a Chinese sugar cane 
called “sorgho,” which made excellent syrup. The Lightning 
steamer, Tropic, sank near Waverly, Mo. Samuel Stover, of Wyan- 
dotte, was shot in the face by a stranger near Mr. Cotter’s, but 
would recover. An Indian by the name of Mundy fatally shot him- 
self while hunting in the bottom near Quindaro. Shawnee lands for 
sale at $1.25 per acre; Col. H. T. Titus brutally assaulted S. C. Pom- 
eroy with a club in a courtroom at Kansas City. (It was unsafe for 
Free-State men to transact business there. Why did Kansas emi- 


17. Ibid., December 29, 1882. 
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grants build up and sustain the cities of their oppressors in Mis- 
souri? ) 

The spring of 1858 saw Quindaro’s fine prospects slowly begin to 
fade, for the first year of Quindaro’s existence saw most of its im- 
provements made. Alfred Gray told of owning several lots on the 
hill and being offered five 20-dollar gold pieces for one of them in 
June, 1858. He turned the offer down, sure that the buyer would 
pay $150, the same price the town company was asking for its resi- 
dence lots. He mournfully recalled that the offer was never raised 
or even repeated and the buyer left town with the gold still in his 
pocket. 

In the same month the newspaper had difficulty due to adverse 
economic influences. Publication was suspended, and Editor J. M. 
Walden returned to Ohio. A great financial panic had drawn the 
money out of the Western states, where the resulting depression was 
most severe and prolonged. One of the causes of this panic was the 
extended speculation in railroads and in towns such as Quindaro, 
The city suffered because the Free-State party no longer needed its 
port as an entryway into the territory, for it now controlled the legis- 
lature and it became evident that slavery could not flourish in the 
Kansas climate. The rivalry of Quindaro had caused a rebirth of 
every Proslavery Missouri river town in Kansas except Kickapoo. 
Leavenworth, Wyandotte, and Kansas City quickly became Free- 
State, equal-rights towns. Hard times continued through 1859, when 
Wyandotte county was formed, and Wyandotte City, only a few 
miles away, became the county seat. Most of the county was In- 
dian Jand and not subject to taxation at the time of its formation, 
which cast the burden of the cost of the county government on the 
two towns, Wyandotte and Quindaro. 

Up to that time Wyandotte City couldn’t support a barber and 
some of its citizens were in the habit of walking to Quindaro to be 
shaved. In its heyday the Wyandotte Gazette confessed that there 
was more business in Quindaro in a day than in Wyandotte in a 
week. 

In 1858 there were few new arrivals and business came to a 
standstill. George Park’s fine hotel progressed to three stories, was 
then roofed over, but never finished inside. The churches and the 
town company kept hope for a while, contributing most of the 
building in that year. A Congregational church was dedicated on 
January 27, 1858, and the Methodist Episcopal church, in the resi- 
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dential section, was dedicated on April 25, 1858, by Bishop E. S. 
Janes, of New York City, who was returning from the annual con- 
ference at Topeka.'® Services had been held within its walls before 
it was completed, the first sermon having been preached by the 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, of Lawrence, on September 13, 1857. The 
preacher assigned to this charge was Richard P. Duvall, who served 
the Wyandotte, Quindaro, and Delaware churches. 

As its income stopped due to these hard times, the town com- 
pany was unable to meet expenses. Creditors sued individual mem- 
bers of the company and enforced their claims by taking unsold lots. 
Abelard Guthrie, who had invested in land and was considered a 
rich man, lost it all because of company debts. In his journal, he 
stated that he owned more than one half of the stock in Quindaro 
Company. He became very much embittered by his misfortune, 
blaming Charles Robinson, who came out of the situation in much 
better financial shape. It is impossible at this late date, with in- 
complete records available, to decide the controversies of that time. 
However, such documents as have survived, including Guthrie's 
journal, cast considerable discredit on Robinson.'® 

Quindaro didn’t fall in a day, the decline took several years and 
many another Western town suffered at the same time. Some resi- 
dents remained optimistic, hopeful for an upturn and various 
schemes were laid for the future. Plans for getting a railroad con- 
nection were almost promising. Guthrie spent much time at Wash- 
ington in efforts to secure the terminus of the projected Pacific rail- 
road. Thaddeus Hyatt and Charles Robinson were appointed agents 
of the city to promote appropriations of land for the extension of 
the Parkville and Grand River railroad to Quindaro and westward 
to San Francisco. Two letters of Mary A. C. Killiam to her aunt 
and cousin in New Hampshire survive, which were written in 
1859. Her husband operated a hotel, and she confided that they 
made a living, “that is all these hard times in Kansas”; and that 
John Brown had been a boarder for several days. 

Alfred Gray remained the most loyal resident. He had been the 
first mayor and later served as a member of the state legislature 
under the Wyandotte constitution. He became quartermaster of 
the Fifth Kansas cavalry, was first secretary of the State Board of 


18. Quindaro Chindowan, January 30, April 24, 1858. 


_ 19. “Diary” of Abelard Guthrie.—See entry of February 16, 1858. A copy of the diary 
is in the manuscript division of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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Agriculture, was appointed a commissioner to the Paris Exposition, 
and died in 1880.*° He was also agent to look after a great deal 
of property in the derelict town; he wrote to one nonresident owner 
on August 1, 1861: “You have no conception of the entire prostra- 
tion of all kinds of business [here].” The Civil War really gave 
Quindaro its knockout blow. All of the young men left to join 
the Union army and business stopped completely. From January 
20 to March 12, 1862, the Ninth Kansas Volunteer infantry was 
quartered in the empty business buildings and underwent reor- 
ganization to become the Second Kansas cavalry.” Officer control 
was slack, so the men proceeded to gut the town, tearing up every- 
thing movable for firewood, leaving a mere shell of the abandoned 
buildings a prey to weather, fires, and theft. The lot on which 
O. H. Macauley had built his warehouse had cost $1,200; the second 
floor had housed the Chindowan, but in the course of time the build- 
ing and lot were sold to Alfred Gray for $5.00 and a pair of Chester 
White pigs. 

Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols lived at Quindaro for about ten years. In 
1882 she wrote a series of reminiscences of the town to the Wyan- 
dotte Gazette and recalls asking Nelson Cobb for the bricks in a 
chimney of a house that had burned. “Yes, Mrs. Nichols, if you will 
steal them,” was his response. One day she was toiling up one of 
the hills, picking her way through the underbrush and trash of the 
townsite, and came across a man trying to move a heavy log with 
several yoke of oxen and much cursing. He said he never would 
have to come to Kansas, except he heard “that Mrs. Nichols” lecture 
in the East about it being such a smooth, level country.”? 

C. M. Chase wrote a series of letters to the Sycamore (IIl.) True 
Republican and Sentinel. He says: “We visited Quindaro [in 1863] 
and found only one family there—a poor man and a crazy wife had 
strayed into the hall of the hotel and occupied a bunch of rags.” 
In 1873 he revisited the place and thus reported to the Vermont 
Union of Lindon, Vt.: 

Quindaro was, but now she is not. One store with a granite front and 
iron posts stood as good as new and various other buildings were in good pres- 
ervation, but empty. Governor Robinson [Kansas?] Avenue was graded back 
into the bluff 75 rods, where it stopped, leaving an embankment 20 feet high. 


20. Quarterly Report of the State Board of Agriculture for the Quarter Ending Dec. 31, 
1879, pp. 161, 162. 


ax A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
p. 2. 


22. Wyandotte Gazette, June 16, 1882. 
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Small cottonwoods had sprung up in the street and the owls were making se- 
lection of choice localities for places of abode. The solitary family of 1863 even 
has abandoned the place. 


The legislature of 1862 repealed the act which incorporated 
Quindaro, and the town company was officially put out of business. 
Later the plat of the city was vacated, but most of it is now within 
the city limits of Kansas City. 

In 1896 a list was compiled of early residents still living in Wyan- 
dotte county. The following were recorded from Quindaro, to- 
gether with the dates of their arrival: 

1849 James Zane 

1855 George Zane 

1857 Roger Sherman 
Loisa McIntyre 
Elisha Sorter 
Mrs. Effie Sorter 
Henry E. Sorter 
Mrs. Charles Morasch 

1858 Helen Grafke 
R. M. Gray 

1859 Mrs. S. G. Gray 

1860 D. R. Emmons 
Fred Sorter 


Dr. George M. Gray, who is still living, came to Quindaro at the 
age of two in 1858 with the family of R. M. Gray. His father was a 
merchant there and brother of Alfred Gray. 

Hardly anything remains of the old business section of Quindaro 
now. A pipe line company has done grading there recently and cov- 
ered up some of the rubbish and ruins which is all that endures of 
the proud hopes of its founders. 


Ill. Srx-Mime House 


Just west of Quindaro on the stage road to Leavenworth was Six- 
Mile House, a part of which is still in use. It was built in 1860 of 
polished black walnut as a tavern and became an important stop 
on the old stage route from Independence to Leavenworth. It was 
so named because it was just six miles from the Wyandotte ferry by 
the road, and is now one of the most fascinating buildings in the 
county. The land where it stood was acquired by J. A. Bartles on 
execution from its original Wyandotte Indian owner. Bartles and 
his son, Theodore, ran the notorious tavern. 

As originally built, it consisted of nine rooms and two stories, 
with a wine cellar and secret closets. In 1894 its owner, James K. 
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P. Barker, had it cut in two. The front part was moved several hun- 
dred yards to the east where it is now the home of Edna Williams 
Jarvis and is designated as 4960 Leavenworth road. The back sec- 
tion, or the “L,” was moved about 200 feet east to become a part of 
a barn, which has only recently been torn down. Barker then built 
a larger modern home on the former site which still stands. A fine 
well where travelers and stock of the stage line found refreshment 
still exists near the roadway which has become Kansas Highway No. 
5. Andreas mentions the name of the stage line—Kimball, Moore & 
Co.—which ran from Westport to Weston in 1857 by way of 
Six-Mile and Leavenworth. 

The eastern part of Wyandotte county was then quite rough, with 
deep ravines and steep hills, the whole covered with forest. The 
land belonged to members of the Wyandotte and Delaware tribes, 
and except for small clearings and the Kansas river bottom land; 
the balance was a tangle of matted vines, underbrush, and heavy 
timber. This was ideal cover for bushwhackers, guerrillas, and de- 
serters, who made existence of the inhabitants a terror during the 
Civil War era when most young men were away in the army. 

On August 3, 1861, the Wyandotte Gazette summed up the situa- 
tion: thirteen murders had been committed in the county in the 
past two years; none had been punished. Other papers were full 
of accounts of robbery, horse theft, and kidnaping of free Negroes 
by visitors from across the Missouri. The citizens of Wyandotte met 
this critical situation with a people’s court which often administered 
punishment by horsewhipping and hanging. 

Six-Mile House became a well known rendezvous for vicious 
gangs. On July 17, 1862, a mass meeting was held by the citizens 
at the courthouse in Wyandotte to consider a means of putting out 
the fire. A “Committee of Safety” was formed with the avowed 
object of tearing down Six-Mile House as being a den of red-legs. 
Col. A. C. Davis was also castigated for the conduct of his regi- 
ment at Quindaro during the winter of 1861-1862. He had allowed 
his troopers to go across into Missouri to steal horses as well as de- 
stroy much property in the town. The next day this committee 
journeyed out to see Theodore Bartles, proprietor of Six-Mile, but 
were not shown the usual hospitality of the place. Bartles had heard 
of the projected visit and its purpose, had ridden to Fort Leaven- 
worth to see the commandant, Gen. James G. Blunt. So the com- 
mittee was surprised to find a company of soldiers from the fort en- 
camped around Six-Mile. Blunt ordered that there be no destruc- 
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tion of property and the members of the committee were taken to 
the fort and required to give bond to keep the peace. Bartles was 
later arrested by local authorities but no evidence could be found 
against him. Three kidnapers were also arrested in the vicinity. 
Col. A. C. Davis had already left the county. 

On December 18, 1862, a man named Smith was shot at Six-Mile 
House by a posse looking for horses stolen near Westport. Sev- 
eral companions were taken prisoner. 

The Gazette also reported that on July 16, 1863, a party of bush- 
whackers crossed the Missouri river above Parkville with the intent 
to burn Wyandotte and Six-Mile. Some of these marauders were 
caught and taken to Kansas City for trial. 

William E. Connelley in his Quantrill and the Border Wars, tells 
of a long acquaintance with Theodore Bartles, whom he describes 
as of the better class of “Red Legs.” Bartles admitted to Connelley 
that he was a famous shot with the revolver; he had even defeated 
“Wild Bill” Hickok in many a contest of marksmanship! Bartles 
also is almost the sole authority for the curious tale of an attempt to 
warn the people of Lawrence of the Quantrill raid on August 21, 
1863, sending Pelathe, a Shawnee Indian, from Six-Mile House on a 
midnight dash across the Delaware reservation. Bartles even fur- 
nished a fine thoroughbred horse for the desperate venture for 
Pelathe got to the Kansas river across from Lawrence just as the 
raiders fired the first shots in the doomed city.** I have been unable 
to verify this story from any contemporary source and if Pelathe fol- 
lowed the well-traveled road he didn’t break any records. 

After the war banditry continued in the locality. The paper of 
November 11, 1865, reported robbery in the vicinity. The next week 
it was further outraged because Dr. J. B. Welborn and wife, who 
later platted the area and gave it their name, were shot as they were 
sitting at home one evening by a charge of buckshot fired through 
the living room window. Both later recovered. 

Old-timers can still show the tree near the site of the old hostelry 
where, during the war, a traveler and his son were hanged after 
being robbed by the bushwhackers. Sixty years ago neighbors of 
the tavern were convinced that ghosts of these victims still haunted 
the vicinity but the present owner will have no part of these tales. 
She is very gracious to visitors and will show the old bar with an 
arch over it where liquid inspiration was sold. Many a lurid adven- 
ture would entertain us if those old walls could reveal the past. 


23. William E. Connelley, Quantrill and the Border Wars (Cedar Rapids, 1910), pp. 
319, 332-334. 
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The Wyandotte Gazette of December 30, 1881, reviewed the his- 
tory of Six-Mile, as the locality around the tavern became known. 
It recalled that 15 years before, Six-Mile was quite a business center, 
It had a church, school house, blacksmith shop, a store, a hotel and 
a tobacco factory. The article went on to say that the Six-Mile post 
office had been moved to Braman Hill, one mile south. 

“Young America” was the picturesque title given to a Delaware 
trading post on the road from Quindaro to Leavenworth about a mile 
beyond Six-Mile Tavern. Although the trader carried a stock of 
merchandise, “grog” was his fastest moving commodity. In his 
journal Abelard Guthrie tells of stopping there—that Indians in 
various degrees of intoxication were lying about as though a battle 
had just concluded.* 


24, “Diary” of Abelard Guthrie, entry of March 15, 1859. 
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O. A. Bassett’s lithographed map of “Quindaro, Kanzas,” surveyed in December, 1856. 
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The Journal of an 1859 Pike’s Peak Gold Seeker 


Edited by Davin LinpsEy 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ieee search for gold in America is as old as the coming of the 
white man to the New World. Ever since the days of the Spanish 
conquistadors, men have dreamed of finding new El Dorados. 
Throughout the development of the United States, the main current 
of history has at times been interrupted and diverted by glittering 
reports of rich gold discoveries that have borne men into diverse 
eddies and backwaters of the historical current. From the red hills 
of the Georgia piedmont to the white crests of California’s high 
Sierras, men, aroused by the cry of “gold,” have yielded to hysteria, 
abandoned all reason and perspective and performed miracles of 
herculean effort in a mad scramble to obtain the precious yellow 
metal. 

The gold rush pattern was familiar: the first, faint ramblings and 
rumors of a gold strike; an alert interest, tempered at the start with 
some slight skepticism; but the flicker of doubt soon overcome by 
“convincing evidence” and “first-hand reports” coming back from 
the diggings. Then followed a wave of hysterical enthusiasm soon 
rising to a fever pitch of excitement as men frantically prepared 
to fly from their established homes in pursuit of that “pot of gold” 
that surely awaited them at the end of the trail. The hardships, 
harassments, and headaches of traversing new and difficult country 
with none of the old conveniences and comforts of home often broke 
strong men, turning them homeward disillusioned and dejected. 
The more hardy or the more determined or the more foolish ones 
struggled on to the gold region—a few to be rewarded richly, but 
most, discouraged by weeks of futile search, to shift to other pur- 
suits or to return home empty-handed. 

That there was gold in the Rocky Mountain region had long been 
suspected. A Cherokee Indian party returning from California in 
1850 had found “color” on Ralston’s creek, a tributary of the South 
Platte river, and a military expedition in 1857 had picked up some 
“float gold” along Cherry creek, another tributary.!. William Green 


Dr. Davip Lipsey is assistant professor of history at Los Angeles State College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

1. LeRoy R. Hafen, ed., Pike’s Peak Gold Rush Guidebooks, by Luke Tierney, et al, 
v. 9 of Southwest Historical Series (Glendale, 1941), . 35-37, 44-45; Albert N. Wil- 
liams, Rocky Mountain Country (New York, 1950), pp. PPa, 115. 
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Russell of Georgia and a party of Cherokee Indians had worked 
some fairly rewarding gold diggings along the South Platte near the 
mouth of Cherry creek for a week or ten days at the end of July, 
1858. During this time they were visited briefly by several mountain 
traders.? So in August, 1858, when old mountain trader John Can- 
trell, who had visited Green Russell’s diggings, reached Kansas City 
bearing reports of gold on the upper reaches of the South Platte and 
carrying actual samples to prove his story, he merely confirmed 
what some men like Cherokee John Beck had been saying since 
1850 and what other men had suspected for years.’ 

The newspapers of the Missouri valley towns, picking up the 
story at first warily and then with full enthusiasm, flashed the magic 
word “gold” eastward. Headlines and reports like “Gold Within 
Our Reach,” “Hundreds Flocking to the Mines,” and “One company 
left here for the gold region yesterday” poured oil on the fires of 
interest.5 Already the nation’s eyes were focused on the new Kansas 
territory where fighting and violence high lighted the struggle of 
Free-State and Slave-State men for political control. Reporters for 
Eastern newspapers, like Albert D. Richardson for the Boston Daily 
Journal and Henry Villard for the Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial, 
now seized the opportunity to send back enticing stories of the new 
gold find.* To a people already weary with frustrations engendered 
by the panic of 1857, Horace Greeley’s assurance in October “that 
there is much gold this side of the Rocky mountains” lent encourage- 
ment and fanned public excitement.’ 

There could be little doubt now in the public mind of the 
“fabulous” wealth to be had for the digging in the gold region of 
the Rockies, particularly since newspaper stories continued to de- 
scribe miners returning with thousands of dollars in gold after a 
few weeks’ work.’ From Topeka, Kansas City, Leavenworth, and 


2. Hafen, Guidebooks, pp. 59, 70, 71. 


8. age Me / (Mo.) Journal of Commerce, August 26, 27, 28, 1858, cited in H ifen, 
Guidebooks, 71, 72. Also cited in ——_ P. Bieber, “Diary of a Journey to the Pike’s 
Peak Gold bee in 1859,” Mississippi Valley eae Review, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
Lincoln, Neb., v. 14 (December, 1927), p. 361. Also cited in LeRoy R. Hafen, ed., 
Colorado Gold Rush: Contemporary Letters a Reports, 1858-1859, v. 10 of Southwest 
Historical Series (Glendale, 1941), pp. 30-37. 

4. Kansas City (Mo.) Journal of Commerce, August 31, 1858; Lawrence Republican, 
September 2, 1858; Council Bluffs (Iowa) Bugle, Septe mber 8, 1858; Leavenworth Tim: 
September 11, 1858; Omaha (Neb.) Times, September 16, 1858; Kansas Tribune, Tops a 
September 23, 1858. "—Cited in Hafen, Colorado Gold Rush, pp. 39-68. 

5. Quoted in ibid., pp. 39-42; James F. Willard, “Spreading the News of the oy 
Discoveries of Gold in Colorado,” The Colorado Magazine, Denver, v. 6, pp. 98-104 

6. Boston (Mass. ) Daily a, September 14, 20, 21, 1858, cited in Hafen, Colorado 
Gold Rush, pp. 41, 42, 49, 50, 52; Henry Villard, The Past and Present of the Pike’s Peak 
Gold Regions (ed. by LeRoy R. Hafen, Princeton, 1932), pp. 10-16 

7. Hafen, Colorado Gold Rush, pp. 73, 74. 

8. Lawrence Herald of Freedom, November 13, 1858; Kansas City (Mo.) Journal of 
Commerce, October 19, 1858; Lawrence Republican, November 4, 1858.—Cited in Hafen, 
Colorado Gold Rush, pp. 91- 98, 105-111. 
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Omaha, east to Chicago, New York, and Boston, and to practically 
every community in between the Missouri valley and Massachusetts 
bay the news spread like a prairie fire and excitement flared in the 
fall and winter of 1858-1859. For the time being men forgot their 
concern over whether “Honest Abe” or the “Little Giant” would be 
Illinois’ next senator, over popular sovereignty and the fight in 
congress for the English compromise bill on Kansas and over the 
scarcity of jobs in Eastern cities. Thousands from the farther East 
swarmed into the Missouri valley towns, and enough hardy souls 
crossed the Plains in the fall of 1858 to give the newly-founded 
towns of Auraria and Denver at the mouth of Cherry creek on the 
South Platte about 125 cabins, huts, and tents by Christmas, with 
innumerable gold-hunting camps springing up in the surrounding 
country.® 

The actual gold situation was quite different from the picture 
given in the newspaper accounts. While some small quantities of 
“float gold” had been panned along the South Platte and its tribu- 
taries, no large amounts of any consequence had been found in 
1858. Most of the thousands who would go to the mountains were 
doomed to failure, frustration, and futility. It was not until May 6, 
1859, that John H. Gregory, formerly of Georgia, found gold in 
paying quantities along a branch of the north fork of Clear creek 
at an elevation of about 8,000 feet some 40 miles west of Denver. 

Meanwhile back East, the young men, jobless in the wake of 
1857's panic, dreamed glittering visions of golden wealth in the 
Rockies, as they scanned the optimistic newspaper reports. In 
Cleveland, Ohio, 20-year-old William W. Salisbury also read the 
papers and dreamed. Born in Warrensville, Ohio, just east of 
Cleveland, Salisbury had for a time attended the Western Reserve 
Eclectic Institute (now Hiram College), Hiram, Ohio, where James 
A. Garfield was serving as president.’ Forced by lack of funds to 
leave college, Salisbury was now casting about for something to do 
and hoping that that something would bring rich rewards. For him, 
reports of gold in the Pike’s Peak area were made to order. 

The first public notice of the new gold discovery reached Cleve- 
landers on September 3, 1858, when the Cleveland Leader quoted 
a report in the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal of Commerce that “the 
Pike’s Peak gold mines have been fully opened.” Later it reported 
“fabulous” and “fascinating” accounts and again that “the gold 
excitement prevails and that parties are leaving [Leavenworth] for 


9. Villard, op. cit., pp. 18-34. 


10. Berea (Ohio) Enterprise, December 23, 1920; Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
December 23, 1920. 
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Pike’s Peak nearly every day.” Words of caution, throwing “cold 
water on the yellow fever which is carrying off so many of the 


Western people,” were added early in October.!? But by the end 
of October, William B. Parsons of Lawrence, who “has returned 
from the gold mines on the South Platte,” declared “gold found uni- 
formly” and by Christmas “private letters from the miners 

who went to Pike’s Peak . . . corroborate the reports of the 


first discoveries” of “fine drift gold.”?* If these reports did not 
exactly reflect the facts of the situation, how was a young man of 


20 over a thousand miles from the scene to know the difference? 
Besides, guidebooks offering advice on how to reach the mines and 
how to prepare for the journey were now appearing. At least two 
were issued before the end of 1858.14 Whether Salisbury saw these 
is not known, but he must have seen the advice the press was giving 
as to the best routes to Pike’s Peak mines.*® 

The “yellow fever” in Cleveland continued to mount in the early 
months of 1859. In January it was “Gold! Gold! Our Kansas and 
Missouri exchanges glitter with this bewitching word, and heads of 
thousands are now being turned from every day pursuits to dreams 


of yellow dust.” 1° In February “A Clevelander at Pike’s Peak” re- 
ported “the prospects good. . . . Our average is from eight to 


fifteen dollars a day.” ‘* In March groups of Clevelanders and others 
in northeastern Ohio were organizing companies to set out for the 


gold region.’* It was during this excitement that young William 
Salisbury made his decision to try his luck at chasing the golden 
rainbow. 

On April 4, 1859, he left Cleveland headed for the mines. On 
that same day he began recording his daily experiences in a small, 
black, leather-bound journal that he carried with him constantly. 
From April 4 to September 11, 1859, faithfully he set down each 
day the story of his journey, his observations and his reactions to 
what he saw. This journal, somewhat frayed and weather-beaten, 
with a few pages torn away from the binding, is now in the posses- 
sion of William Salisbury’s great-grandson, David Louis of Cleve- 
land, by whose kind permission the text of the journal is presented 
below. 

. Cleveland (Ohio) Leader, September 20, 23, 1858. 
. Ibid., October 8, 1858. 


. Ibid., October 20, December 25, 1858. 


. Hafen, Guidebooks, pp. 84, 85, 147, 151, notes a guidebook written by William 
Hartley and T. C. Dickson offered for sale by Chicago and St. Louis book sellers at $1 a 
copy and another written by William B. Parsons published at Lawrence and priced at 25¢. 


15. Cleveland (Ohio) Leader, September 13, 1858. 
16. Ibid., January 6, 1859. 

17. Ibid., February 26, 1859. 

18. Ibid., March 3, 15-18, 22, 1859. 
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II. THe Journat, Aprit-SEPTEMBER, 1859 


1859 Apri 4TH Started from Cleveland 30 mo past 11 A. M. arrived in 
Toledo at 3 ock 19 had a pleasant journey. 

Started from Toledo 10 mo past 9 arrived in Springfield II] at 4 ock [Apri 
5] remained there till 6 then started for St. Louis which we maid by 2 ock 
[Apri 6] 2° in the morning 

remained there till 9 ock in the morning when we started for Jefferson 
which we reached about 3 ock P M 21 Procured a ticket for California [Mo.] 
which we reached by 5 ock remained there over night. got up in the morning 
and started for Uncle Atwell 22 Got there at 8 ock [Apriz 7] 

Aprit 21st 1859 Having got all things ready we 2° commenced our journey 
for all the badness of the weather which was stormy enough it rained and 
snowed all day. We traveled over some beautiful country mostly prairie inter- 
mittent with timber. Brooks frequently crossing our path. We camped on the 
banks of the Moreau having traveled only 11 miles 

Fray 22np_ I arose this morning feeling refreshed from a good sleep It 
is cloudy and broken this morning. Last night was my first experience in 
camping out. And a right jolly good time we had of it. We rolled off early 
this morning and camped at 4 ock in the evening having traveled only 15 miles. 
We passed through Versail[lJes about noon. 

Saturpay 23rp It is a cold chil[l]y day and a strong North Wester is a 
blowing but however we are on our road all in good spirits. We frequently 
pass through skirts of timber on the little cricks. We pitched our tent tonight 
one mile West of Colecamp a smart little town having traveled 16 miles The 
weather is awfully windy 

Sunpay 24TH Today is a day for rest, but it is not so with us. We cannot 
get feed for our teams, neather corn nor hay_ther[e] being no grass, therfore 
we think it advisable to push on regardless of the day untill we can obtain feed. 
We have [t]raveled 10 miles and have found some old hay and pasture which 
we are glad to git It is on the open prairie no timber in sight 

Monpay Aprit 25TH We pulled up stakes about 7 ock this morning having 
traveled most of the day on the prairie crossed some beautiful streams scirted 
with timber Crossed one good sised river with rocky shores mostly limestone. 
Came through one beautiful little town by the name of Lesville We have maid 
18 m[iles] got fair camping grounds. 

Tuespay 26TH We pulled up stakes about half past 7 this morning found 
pretty rough roads and therefore have come very slow Had to stop at 
Clinton and git our [wagon] tree set Saw a great many going to Pike’s Peak 24 


19. “Ock” is used for “o’clock” throughout the journal. Apparently Salisbury traveled 
from Cleveland to Toledo on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad. 

20. He must have traveled from Toledo to Springfield by the Wabash railroad and 
from Springfield to St. Louis by the St. Louis, Alton and Chicago railroad, as did Charles 
C. Post whose diary appears in LeRoy R. Hafen, ed., Overland Routes to the Gold Fields, 
1859, From Contemporary Diaries, v. 11, Southwest Historical Series (Glendale, Cal., 1942), 
pp. 22-55. 

21. He likely traveled over the Missouri Pacific railroad from St. Louis to Jefferson City. 

22. Salisbury stayed at his Uncle Atwell’s near California, Mo., for about two weeks 
after which he joined a party heading for the gold region. 

23. Just who the other members of his party were Salisbury does not specify, although 
he refers to several other members from time to time in the entries that follow. 

_ 24. It is of course impossible to determine exactly how_many argonauts set out for 
Pike’s Peak. Returning Santa Fe traders reaching Kansas City on May 25, about four 
weeks after Salisbury started from Missouri and therefore having probably passed him on 
the trail, reported that between Arkansas crossing and Council Grove 5,214 men, 220 
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We camped on the banks of the Grand river having traveled only 11 miles 
Plenty of Turkey Woolves and som[e] Deer around this visinity 

WEDNEsDAY 27TH, 1859 We started from our camping ground about half 
past 7 this morning found bad roads [illegible word] and Rod broke 
down and hindered us some time It is a beautiful country in this visinity, a 
rich loamy soil interspersed with thick groves of timber and cristal Brooks 
unimproved lands $5 per acre improved from 10 to 15 Have traveled 13 miles 

Tuurspay 28TH 1859 Started from our camping ground about 5 ock this 
morning traveled on steadily all day. mostly on Prairie rol[l]ing  inter- 
spersed with timber and well wattered This is in Henry county no Govern- 
ment land in this visinity. amped on Elk crick catched some fish Went 
up to an old farmers on the hill he[a]rd his son play on the violin Went up 
in the morning and traided for it. 

Fripay 29TH 1859 It rained mostly all night had a good nights rest the 
tent kept us drigh. had some difficulty in finding our cattle in the morning. 
did not git started till 9 in the morning traveled about 14 miles it was hard 
traveling. we got within 8 miles of the State line and camped on the open 
Prairie 

Saturpay 30TH We started rather late this morning and passed through 
Tuckerville about 9 in the morning could see 8 miles 25 to Westport arrived 
at Westport 26 about 1 P M_ The people stop[p]ed Robert there as a runaway 27 
We camped 5 miles in Kansas Ter[rJitory on the open Prairie 

Sunpay May lst The weather is cloudy and warm and it rained some 
Changed my close and then went Hunting saw nothing to shoot. but one 
of our company killed a deer. It is rather roaling Prairie with skirts of timber 
We left gards out Saturday and Sunday nights It was dark some of the gards 
got lost 

Monpay May 2np_ Pulled up stakes about sunrise and traveled till noon 
stop[p]Jed and fed our cattle and took dinner Pushed on and made 15 miles 
Camped on large Prairie where there was good feed in the edge of the timber 
Herded our cattle and stood guard for the first time had no trouble 

Tuespay 3rp 1859 We loaded up our camping utensils and rolled on about 
7 this morning found some bad roads_stop[p]ed at Paola and got one tree set 
Paola is a fine growing town came on and camped about 4 miles from town 
on the open Prairie was joined by several Waggons It rained hard jest after 
we camped 

Wepnespay 4TH 1859 We endevored to start early this morning But we 
were disappointed we were in with a company of Kentuckyan[s] and just as 
we were agoing to start one of their company a young man about 21 was shot 
dead. he had his gun in his wagon with the musle foremost and was in the 
women, 1,351 wagons, 7,375 oxen, 632 horses and 381 mules were heading for the gold 
region. They added that the Pike’s Peakers east of Council Grove “exceeded those beyornd.”— 
Kansas City Journal of Commerce, quoted in Bieber, loc. cit., p. 365, and in Hafen, 
Colorado Gold Rush, p. 316. 

25. This was no doubt present-day Lees Summit, although in 1859 there was no 
town at this point. 

26. Westport, along with Independence and earlier Franklin, had long been a princi- 
pal outfitting center for the Santa Fe traders, and it is here where Salisbury and his party 
picked up the Santa Fe trail. A few miles to the north bustling Kansas City, only recently 
incorporated, was rapidly forging into the lead as an outfitting center.—Sce Stanley Vestal, 
The Old Santa Fe Trail (Boston, 1939), pp. 31-33; also Federal Writers’ Project, Missouri 
(American Guide Series, New York, 1941), pp. 244-247. 

27. Salisbury makes no further identification of “Robert” who presumably was a Negro 
and therefore in the inflamed atmosphere of that time along the Missouri-Kansas border 
was suspected as a fugitive. 
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act of pulling it out towards him when it went off and shot him through the 
head and also graised another mans arm this sad occurrence [caused] a general 
confusion and delay however they desided to move on and burrey the young 
man in the next town. We parted company with the Kentuckyans about noon 
and was joined we traveled about 18 miles and camped on the banks of a crick. 

Tuurspay 5TH Started in good season this morning the roads were bad 
but we maid about 15 miles Reached the old Santifee road at Brooklin had 
a hard days travel and camped on the open Prairie Wood was scarce Paid 
40 cents for a little to git sup[p]er. 

Fripay 6TH _ Started at 6 this morning have had good roads all day It is 
excellent travel but timber is scarce Have traveled 22 miles it rained all night 
camped a mile West of Prairie City 

SaTurDAY 7TH Have not traveled any today we have been looking [for] 
Cattle all day. 13 of our cattle wandered off last night in the storm and we 
have searched diligently for them but have not been able to find them part 
of our company have gon[e]. The waggons are passing continuously It is 
warm and pleasant 

SunpAay 8TH We have not done anything to amount to anything today 
Heerd of our cattle about noon hired a man to go back after them paid him 
$11 found them and got them about 4 ock P M_ Pulled up staikes and crossed 
the river and camped It has been a pleasant day The waggons are so thick, 
It looks like a village 

Monpay 9TH We started about 6 ock this morning we are 110 miles from 
Independence 28 found good roads west a great many Government waggons 
Passed through Burlingame 29 and Willmington are flourishing little towns 
have come 22 miles. It is mostly Prairie well watered with brooks and springs 
Timber is scarce 

Tuespay 10TH We got under way about 6 ock this morning found good 
roads and excelent land well watered but timber is scarce Wone of our 
company broke the king bolt to his waggon and delayed us some time. We 
have traveled 21 miles found good camping grounds on the banks of river 3° 
but few settlers some Indians 

Wepbnespay llrH 1859 We came on rather earley this morning over ex- 
celent roads mostly Prairie. While our cattle were halting at noon some Indians 
came to us wanted whisky and tobacco *! Passed through Counsel Grove ®2 
about 1 ock P M. traveled on and camped on the Prairie have maid 20 miles. 

Tuurspay 12TH We were on our road at 6 ock this morning traveled on 

28. The party crossed 110-mile creek mentioned prominently in the William B. Parsons 
guidebook and others as a landmark along the trail.—-Hafen, Guidebooks, p. 172. 

29. A later traveler on this same route prono unc -d Burlingame “the next best town 


on the road from Westport, being second to Olathe,” quoted in Hafen, Overland Routes, 


30. This was probably Bluff creek some 21 miles west of Dragoon creek where Salis- 
bury and party had camped the night before. 

31. These Indians were likely Osages, Kaws or other “friendly” Indians who frequently 
begged along the trail east of Council Grove.—Vestal, op. cit., p. 40 

382. Here was a half-mile-wide strip of hardwood timber, the last point on the ovthound 
trail where spare axletrees, oxbows and wagon tongues could be had. The place name was 
derived from a council held here by the Osage Indians in 1825 with a government road- 
surveying party.—Ibid., p. 55. It was at this point where, the guidebooks advised, com- 
panies should be formed for mutual protection, if this had not already been done. Usually, 
the company elected three officers, wagon master, assistant wagon master, and captain of 
the guard, whose word would be law in the crossing of the Plains.—Hafen, Guid-books, 
p. 173, The Salisbury party apparently had organized before reaching Council Grove, 
although the diarist gives no details of the organization. 
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over mostly a level road with very little wood and watter We passed through 
Diamond Springs about 2 ock today they are the most beautifull springs I ever 
saw 33 there is now wood scarcely there and but three houses and a grocery %4 
have maid 20 miles. 

Fray 13TH We camped last night at the Salt Springs on the open Prairie 
The springs have stop[p]ed their flow for some reason or other and there is now 
nothing but a pud[dJle of rily water. There is 6 of our cattle sick which was 
caused by drinking this water, which is tinctured with Alkali %5 It is a rainy 
day and chil[l]y Have come 18 mi 

SaTurpDAy 14tH Here we are camped on Cotton wood crick It has rained 
hard and steadily all day our cattle all look poorly the sick ones are better 
We shall stay here today and tomorrow it being 40 miles to wood and 18 miles 
to water There is 6 or 700 camped on this crick there is Buffalow and Deer 
and Elk and Antilope here. there has been several killed. 

Sunpay 15rx It still continues to rain and is disagre[e]Jable enough. The 
day is mosly occupied in cucking washing hunting and fishing. there is but 2 
log huts here one a dwelling the other a grocery. They ar[e] occupied by an 
agent who stops here through emigration, then move[s] back to Council Grove 

Monpay 16TH We started rather late this morning and have found bad 
traveling it being mud[d]y and soft but have come 19 miles and camped on the 
little Turkey There is but 1 house here built of turf and covered with tent 
cloth it is a kind of traiding post, but poore water here no timber plenty 
Buffalow 

Turespay 17TH Have traveled 21 miles today and are somewhat fatigued 
we are camped on the Running Turkey There is no timber here and poore 
water There is wone house here maid of small logs and turf and a grocery in 
a waggon [illegible word] The nearest timber is within 8 miles 

Wenpnespay 18TH Started about 6 ock this morning found slipery roads 
this morning it having rained last night Arrived at little Arcasas at 11 ock 
toll bridge here 36 25 cts. toll. but little timber. Poore water saw a man that 
had been shot acidentely in the hip. Came on and passed another company 
who were camped one man having shot himself acidentely in the arm _ will have 
to be amputated There is no end to Buffalow have come 22 m 

Tuurspay 19TH We rose this morning and started by sunrise there being 
no feed here and our cattle being hitched to our waggons all night have come 
on 6 miles where there is good feed and camped This is Beach Valley are 
now wayting for Rob and Butler they went out yesterday morning after 
Buffalow have just come into timber and water here Was an Indian acidentely 
shot before we came here 

Fray 20TH 1859 Waked up this morning about 3 ock it was raining a 


83. Other travelers agreed with Salisbury on the beauty of the springs.—See ibid., 
174, and Hafen, Overland Routes, p. 33. 


34. Lack of wood was compensated for by the abundance of buffalo chips which made 
a serviceable fuel.—Hafen, Guidebooks, p. 174. From Diamond Springs to the big bend 
of the Arkansas, the distance was a little more than 100 miles. The trail crossed a series 
of small creeks whose steep banks made crossing difficult at best but the rains that came 
during the days the Salisbury party was crossing the stretch of terrain simply compounded 
the difficulties. 


35. More superstitious members of the company may have blamed this on the unlucky 
day. It was on this same day that another gold seeker farther east on the trail recorde d 
overtaking “‘a curiosity in the shape of a wind wagon . . . a four wheeled vehicle, 
about nine feet across schooner rigged a very large sail.”—Hafen, Overland Routes, p. 29. 

36. This bridge had been built in 1858 “by Gains & Wheeler, the owners of it and 
the ranch.” There was also a ferry at this point.—Ibid, pp. 37, 38. 
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perfect herricane and the watter was running into our ten and our bed clothes 
were all wet Came about 17 miles camped on the Great bend of the Arcansas 
it is a very rapid flowing stream but very riley now. very little timber here 
poore water 

Saturpay 2lst Started about 6 this morning Came to Ash crick 87 about 
noon it is a small traiding post one house plenty timber and water The 
Cioway 38 Indians are here there a[re] great many at our camp at noon got 
them to shoot at a mark Tenneys etc would hit this eve[r]y time they were 
pelalcable and friendly were traiding caracters have come 20 mile 

Sunpay 22Np We camped last night on the open Prairie near the arcansas 
we passed Pawney rock 89 about 8 ock came on and camped on Ash crick 
have come 10 miles went up to the Arcansas 3 miles and went in swimming 

Monpay 23rp Loaded our things and started about 6 ock came on and 
found good roads. We met hundreds of waggons going back reached Pawney 
Fork about noon met another train going back. our Captain with 2 waggons 
have gone back Butler and George were obliged to go back 4° but there are 8 
waggons of us yet determined to go on have come on and camped on the 
banks of the Arcansas_ traveled 18 miles 

Tuespay 24TH Rose early as usual this morning. felt revived from a good 
night’s rest Had good watter. made a fier of Buffalow chips wone more 
waggon has gone back from our train wone man met his brother on his way 
back from the Peak with discouraging news Have been joined by another 
small company camped on the banks of the Arcansas. poore watter no wood 
have come 20 miles 

WepnEspay 25TH Started early as usual this morning. The wind blows 
cold and chil[I]y with a little rain have found good roads all day no timber 
on this side of the Arcansas and no good watter traveled at a brisk rate all 
day have made 25 miles camped on the flats of the Arcansas. 

Tuurspay 26TH There is a cold wind and rain this morning but we have 
managed to git us some breakfast. Have found good raods all day traveled 


87. Salisbury must have made an error here. Certainly he meant Walnut creek where 
Bill Allison, “‘a one-armed plainsman,” maintained a trading post. 


88. This word’s letters are obscure and garbled in the long-hand diary, but it probably 
means Kiowa. 

39. Pawnee Rock, otherwise known as Painted Rock, was the best-known landmark 
on the Santa Fe trail. The soft sandstone face jutted sharply upwards to a height of 40 
feet visible for some ten miles. Many travelers carved on its face not only initials and 
names but brief verses and messages for later travelers.—vVestal, op. cit., p. 114. 

40. Many of those who had started out for the gold regions with high hopes and with 
signs on their wagons reading “‘Pike’s Peak or Bust,” finding little or no gold in the moun- 
tains or finding the rigors of the Plains too much for them were now heading back East. 
Reaching the Missouri valley towns, they pronounced the Pike’s Peak gold excitement a 
“hoax” and “the most stupendous humbug ever perpetrated upon the American people.”— 
Clyde B. Davis, The Arkansas (The Rivers of America Series, New York, 1940), p. 33. 
Men who had set out joyfully singing 

“Take up the oxen, boys, and harness up the mules; 

Pack away provisions and bring along the tools; 

The pick and shovel, and a pan that won’t leak; 

And we’ll start for the gold mines. Hurrah for the Peak!” 
Were now returning homeward to burn in effigy editors who had spread the gold reports 
and particularly those like D. C. Oakes who had prepared guidebooks for gold seekers. 
Disappointed argonauts chanted vengefully: 

“Here lies the body of D. C. Oakes, 

Lynched for aiding the Pike’s Peak hoax.” 
ot p. 34. See, also, Hafen, Colorado Gold Rush, p. 305, and Hafen, Guidebooks, p. 
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mostly all day on the banks of the river. no timber but good watter We 
camped at night near old Fort Atkinson 41 Distance Traveled 22 miles 

Fray 27TH Started on our journey early this morning. It is clear and 
pleasant but a chilly air. no timber in sight poore watter Rod and I went 
a hunting Antilope saw wone did not git a shot. killed a woolf though 
camped upon the bluffs and drove our cattle down to the river one of our 
oxen got in and came near drownding 42 Traveled 20 miles 

Saturpay 28TH We were on our road at the usual time this morning. noth- 
ing occurred of any account. it is clear and pleasant. found road very good 
except some sandy hills. Came to Pawney fort 43 about 3 ock P M Saw up 
under the shelving rocks where an Indian had been buried and had been dug 
up by the Woolves. some of his bones mocasins blanket bow and arrows were 
in sight. camped on the flats 20 miles 

Sunpay 29TH We have not traveled any today. are giving our cattle rest 
and recruiting them up a little one of our men being very sick also we thought 
best to rest there is no timber here poore watter It has been a long and 
lonesome day Saw some Pellicans in the river they were beautiful like the 
Swan 

Monpay 30TH We were on our journey earley this morning have found 
excelent roads all day. nothing has occurred of not[e] Camped near some 
movers with their families on their way to California with a drove of cattle no 
timber poore watter have made 22 miles 

Tuespay 3lst Were on our way at the usual time this morning It is clear 
and warm, and a beautiful time to travel. Have traveled on the flats beneath 
the bluffs all day. Saw a grave on the top of the bluff went up to it. It was 
the grave of a child only two weeks old. It read on the stone L W Ramsey 
Dies May 21 1859 Aged 2 weeks It was a meloncolly sight there it lay hun- 
dred[s] of miles from any other human being a lonely grave of an infant 20 

WeEpNESDAY JUNE Ist It is a verry windy day today. and it was thought 
best to remain here till the wind subsided therefore we have remained here 
all day Nothing occurred of any account. we got timber here for cucking 
purposes no very large timber here mostly brush ete The Captains horse 
arrived and the other two waggons 

TuHurspay 2ND We were on our way early this morning found excellent 
roads all day _ there is more or less timber now on our road but it is very scarce 
have made a good days travel at least 23 miles. Have had some Antilope 
meat for supper Rod and Therron have been out Rod killed one camped on 
the banks of the Arcansas 

Fripay 3xp Nothing of importance has occurred today have traveled over 
a sandy road all day on the flats close to the river There is some timber along 

41. This fort had been established in 1850 near present Dodge City and abandoned 
in 1854. In 1858, wrote one observer, “nothing of it remains except a bridge with four 
sides showing the outline of the walls which were of sod.”-—Hafen, Overland Routes, p. 42; 
also Hafen, Guidebooks, p. 177. 

42. This was a dreary and dangerous part of the trail. Hostile Comanches and Kiowas 
roamed over this area. The monotony of the Plains and “this interminable, abominable 
river” were oppressive.—Bieber, loc. cit., p. 363; Vestal, op. cit., p. 132. 

43. Here earlier in the century, a war party of Pawnees had felled trees in a grove 
d ree thrown up a crude fort and fought off another Indian war party.—Vestal, 
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here and it is growing plentier 44 We camp tonight on the banks of the river 
where the noise of the wattters would lull us to sleep have traveled 22 miles. 

SaTuRDAY 4TH 1859 Started at our usual time found excellent roads all 
day. No water except River water which is riley. It has been a very warm 
day. Timber is getting more plenty every day. we camped at night near 
Bents fort.45 went up in the evening to see the structure. It rained some after 
we camped. sines of beaver here. Traveled 22 miles. 

Sunpay 5TH It was decided last night to remain here today I have been 
working and mending. been down to the River to swim have been reading 
some It has been a beautiful day 

Monpay 6rH_ Started a little earlier than usual this morning Passed the 
fort early There is several trains with us this morning good road Camped 
as usual near the river Have been a little lame all day Stuck a stick in my 
heel and am more tired than usual have traveled 30 miles 

Tuespay 7TH This is a beautiful day our camping ground was excelent 
last night. We arrived at the ruins of Bents old fort 46 a little after noon It was 
pleasantly situated Would that I could hear those old walls speak and tell 
some of the events that has happened therein Came in sight about 4 ock of 
some of the peaks of the Rocky mountains Spanish peak[s],47 Pikes etc poore 
feed for our cattle here have traveled 25 

Wepnespay §TH It has been a warm sultry forenoon. but in the afternoon 
towards night there was a gale sprung up and it blew hard and rained some 
the roads along here are rather sandy and ruff and hilly. no feed here for our 
cattle Have traveled 25 miles 

Tuurspay 9TH Started rather early this morning a good many gulches 
abound here. came on and camped in good feed on the banks of the river. 
the watter is rather cold. river rising. Went hunting after ducks in the after- 
noon Distance 22 

Fray 10TH Were on our way early this morning went hunting Shot at 
a Woolf killed a raven arrived at Founta[i]n city 48 at noon Left the Arcansas 
here camped on fountain crick.49 Traveled 25 

44. The Salisbury party here entered the Big Timber just beyond the mouth of Sand 
creek, which he must have passed but does not mention. Another gold seeker who tra- 
versed this stretch just nine days later wrote that the Big Timber “consists of about two 
or three hundred cottonwood trees, very large but low and scrubby. We were very much 
refreshed in their shade, it being quite a luxury, not having enjoyed shade for one hundred 
and seventy-five miles.”—Diary of Charles C. Post, quoted in Hafen, Overland Routes, 
pp. 44, 45. 

45. Bent’s New Fort, built in the early 1850’s, was located on the north bank of the 
Arkansas, opposite the present town of Powers, Colo. Brothers William and Charles Bent, 
builders of the fort, had just shortly before sold it to the government, which after converting 
it to a military post renamed it first Fort Wise and later Fort Lyon.—Vestal, op. cit., pp. 
163, 254; Hafen, Overland Routes, p. 46. Another traveler, Dr. George M. Willing, reach- 
ing here four days before Salisbury, sighed with relief that “Bent’s Fort is a reality, then, 
and not a myth, as I had supposed.”’—Bieber, loc. cit., p. 367. 

46. This fort, built by the Bent brothers about 1828, served as a trading post and 
landmark on the Santa Fe trail for about a quarter of a century until it was destroyed 
by William Bent himself.—Vestal, op. cit., pp. 163, 254, 285. 

47. These were landmarks for travelers on the old Santa Fe trail which turned south 
and west across the Arkansas river about six miles west of Bent’s Cld Fort. The route to 
the gold region continued along the Arkansas another 50 miles.—Ibid., pp. 254, 255; Hafen, 
Guidebooks, p. 178. 

48. This settlement was established by the gold seckers of the previous fall on the east 
side of Fountain creek. It was the forerunner of present Pueblo, Colo.—Hafen, Overland 
Routes, p. 49 

49. The original name was Fountaine qui bouille, meaning Boiling Spring creek, but 
converted by the gold seekers to Fountain creek. 
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Saturpay lltn This is the first day traveled on this road It is somewhat 
roaling poore land but little timber. plenty Turkey and deer here. good cold 
water from the mountains Traveled 20 

Sunpay 12TH Concluded to lay over today and rest. It is a beautiful day. 
the mountains loom up in full view most over our head Some of the boys have 
gone up to them to prospect 

Monpay 13TH Hitched up at our usual time found good roads came about 
4 ock to the forks of the road. one for the mountains the other directely for 
cherry crick we took the wone for cherry crick the Captain and 3 other 
waggons the other Traveled 24 miles camped in the border of the pine 
woods 5° 

Tuespay 14TH This is a beautiful morning. the snow on the mountains 
is glistening in the sun. and the green pine forest that surrounds us makes a 
beautiful contrast There is natural meadows of grass beautiful forests of pine 
and cristal springs of water along our travel today Camped on the head waters 
of Cherry crick excellent camp ground Traveled 23 miles 

Wepnespay 15TH Left our camping ground early this morning Came by 
several houses and a man mining he said he maid 2 or 4$ per day Passed a 
saw mill Lumber was worth $80 per thousand at the mill51 Camped on 
cherry crick traveled 18 miles 

Tuurspay 16rH We were delayed this morning on account of oxen two 
of them got lame but we got another yoke of one of our company and pushed 
on Passed through Denver city 52 and crossed the Platt and camped Traveled 
23m 

Frmay 17tH Were up and of[f] by times this morning. reached the moun- 
tains about 10 ock 53 camped on the hill remained there till 4 ock then drove 
2 miles South on good feed and water between two mountains traveled 10 
miles 

Saturpay 18TH Went prospecting this forenoon could find nothing 
Started for the mines in the mountains in the P. M. crossed Clear crick 
ascended the first mountains camped on them 3 miles from the valley 10 miles 

Sunpay 19TH This is a beautifull day a gentle breeze is blowing from the 
West off from the Snow crested mountains in the distance. We are traveling 
moderately and viewing the works of nature which are beautifull along here 

50. This must have been near “Brush Corral” built by an army party a year earlier. 


To reach this point Salisbury must have passed Jim’s camp, named for an old mountain 
trader.—Hafen, Guidebooks, p. 179. 


51. Dr. George Willing passed this same saw mill on June 10 and noted men washing 
gold here.—Bieber, loc. cit., p. 373. The new town of Russellville, named for Green Russell 
of the original 1858 prospecting party, was located at this point. 

52. Denver City had been organized in November, 1858, on the east bank of Cherry 
creek where it flowed into the South Platte, under the direction of William Larimer as 
successor » the paper town of St. Charles.—Williams, op. cit., p. 124; Hafen, Guidebooks, 
pp. 77, 7 

53. Salisbury and party were headed for the Ciear creek region about 40 miles west 
of Denver. This region had just received a stirring jolt of publicity. Actually, John 
Gregory in May had found a rich deposit on the north fork of Clear creek. Horace Greeley, 
who had arrived in Denver on June 6, visited the Clear creek area a few days later and 
together with A. D. Richardson and Henry Villard issued a joint statement declaring “We 
have this day personally visited nearly all the mines or claims already opened in this 
valley . . . have seen the gold plainly visible in the riffles of nearly every sluice, and 
in nearly every pan. . ; Regardless of the accuracy of the Greeley report, it was 
widely reprinted after its first appearance in the Rocky Mountain News at Denver on June LI, 
1859. Since this was just five days before Salisbury reached Denver, he could “ have 
missed hearing the reports whether he saw the newspaper or not. —Bieber, loc. cit., p. 376; 
Williams, op. cit., pp. 126, 127. The Greeley report is reprinted in full in Hafen, ‘Colorado 
Gold Rush, pp. 376- 381; ‘Cleveland Leader, June 21, 25, 1859. 
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This is the first Sabath in the mountains with me and but little does it seem 
like such to me Have traveled 10 miles 

Monpay 20TH 1859 We were on our way as soon as we could see this 
morning reached the mines at noon the miners were all buisy at work 54 they 
seamed to be doing well Rod and Hendricks got lost from us camped about 
2 ock in Russells vally Traveled 16 

Tuespay 21st Went prospecting today my corse layed West went over 
several miles on the middle branch of clear crick followed it down to the 
Vascos fork found the collar [i. e. color] saw trout in the crick and also a big 
brown bear and a deer returned to camp at dark. 

WEDNESDAY 22ND It was necessary that some of us should return after 
provision McGregor and I were chosen arrived at little prairie at noon 
traveled hard all day got within 4 miles of the valley by dark and camped 

Tuurspay 23RD We were on our way by light this morning Slept cold and 
our cattle were troublesome reached our camp in the valley about 9 in the 
morning we were glad to git back so as to get some milk and chicken fixens 
Soon all hands went about fixin for an early start in the morning 

Fray 24TH 1859 Feel refreshed this morning after a good nights rest. had 
a jolly time last night dancing and playing on the violin.55 Started back for the 
mountains about 10 ock camped at the same place we did Sunday noon last 

SaTurpay 25TH Jordan is a hard road to travel. such at least we find it 
traveling in these mountains have had no bad luck reached little prairie at 
noon. reached Russels vally about 7 ock and camped feel tired I am glad 
the days travel is done 

Sunpay 26TH Rube and I went ahead this morning to find the boys, the 
carts following Had no difficulty in finding them. all went back to pack in 
the loads 2% miles being the nearest they could come with carts have just 
finished packing it in this is the hardest Sunday’s work ever done 

Monpay 27TH I am taking my Sunday this forenoon have been washing 
and mending fetched down the remaining load from our carts have been at 
work this afternoon dig[g]ing our troths for a Sluce 56 

Tuespay 28TH 1859 Have been up about Xth of a mile to our other claims to 
work this forenoon Came down at noon. remaind here in the afternoon to 
help make a sluce and tom. 

Wepnespay 29TH Finished our sluce box and tom and got it set and at 
work about 9 this A M_ have been running it all day. 

Tuurspay 30TH Have been up at our other claim at work prospects fav- 
orable bought a saw. began a cabin this afternoon 

54. Clear creek and its tributaries were lined with miners. One estimate puts the 
number on Clear creek’s north fork at the end of June at 10,000 persons.—Williams, op. 
cit., p. 126. Henry Villard reported on June 10 that “Both banks of Clear creek 
we found lined with hundreds of wagons and tents, and thousands of grazing animals. 

Since my first visit at least fifteen more sluices have been completed, and twenty 
more paying leads struck, along which hundreds of claims have been taken. 


‘ I 
estimate the quantity of gold turned out to be at least $3,500 per day.”—Le avenworth 
Times, June 20, 1859, quoted in Hafen, Colorado Gold Rush, pp. 373, 374 

55. This sense of relief and refreshment was shared by others who had been to the 
mountain mines for a time and then returned to the settlements just east of the mountains. 
Dr. George Willing wrote on June 21, 1859: “Have been to the mountains, and have 
got back, which is quite a miracle, when difficulties, dangers, privations and hardships are 


considered. The roughest country the Almighty’s sun ever shown upon. . . . With all 
these discouragements staring me in the face, I will return to the mountains as soon as I 
have laid in a sufficient stock of provisions.”—Bicber, loc. cit., p. 377. 


56. Gold here was sometimes found in decomposing quartz which could be shoveled 
in the form of gravel into the “long tom” or sluice with a riffle box attached to catch the 
OTe op. cit., p. 126; Everett Dick, Vanguards of the Frontier (New York, 

»¢ 
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Frmay Juty Isr 1859 Have been at work on our cabin all day all done 
but the ruf we quit this claim today it will not pay 57 

Saturpay 2np Finished our cabin this forenoon. moved into it this after- 
noon 

SunpAy 3rpD We rest today for the first time in several weeks Have been 
washing and mending. Have been more homesick today than any other day 
since I left Home. 

Monpay 4TH, 1859 This is the 4th of July have been at work on our race 
all day. little does it seem like the 4th. 

Tuespay 5TH Finished our race and have got one sluce to work feel rather 
discouraged 

WepneEspAy 6TH Have got two sluces to work this day Have done very 
well 

Tuurspay 7TH All that has been done today is hard work. am somewhat 
tired 

Fray 8TH Have been at work this day as usual. we are in poor spirits 
think we are not making much 

SatTurDAY 9TH Worked this forenoon Concluded not to work this after- 
noon Have been to a law suit and up to the Spanish diggings 58 

Sunpay 10TH Have not been at work this day been mending some. slept 
some Have thought of home and of those at home today all the time it has 
been a long and lonesome day. 

Monpay lltxH It was thought best that some of us should return to the 
vally to dispose of some of our things and to fetch up some in the mountains 
to buy them. We started at 8 ock this morning have just arrived here in the 
vally. am tired enough 

Tuespay 12TH Had a good nap this morning, feel as good as ever. Have 
been down to Golden city 59 to see what we could do towards selling or buying 

Wepnespay 13TH Have not been very buisy today been hunting our cattle 
this afternoon, and have been down to the ranch We have had a rarity in the 
shape of a Jonny-cake for breakfast and sup[p]Jer 

Tuurspay 14 Rose early this morning in order to start for the mountains 
We were on our way at 6 this morning. passed over the worst road before 
noon it began raining then and continued the remainder of the day reached 
camp about 3% ock 

Frmay 15TH Have been mining some today 8 of us. have maid only 
$1.00 each. the other boys have just arrived from the vally. 

Satrurpay 16TH Have been at work this day. we work with poor incour- 
agement it does not pay we are making but little 

Sunpay 17TH We have been doing nothing today Theron and Rube have 
been over to Gregories today.6° It has been a lonesome day. 

57. Another prospector recorded the general discouragement: “Hundreds are quitting 


the mines every day, wearied out and utterly disgusted, while other hundreds were daily 
arriving, to be disappointed in turn.’ *—Bieber, loc. cit., p. 377. 

58. This was on the main stem of Clear creek, otherwise known as Jackson diggings. 

59. This town had just recently been founded. Named for a prospector, Thomas L. 
Golden, it replaced Arapahoe Bar, farther east on Clear creek, and in the 1860’s served as 
capital of ng territory for several years.—Federal Writers’ Project, Colorado ( Ameri- 
can Guide Series, New York, 1941), p. 284. 

60. Gregory’s Gulch off the north fork of Clear creek where John H. Gregory had made 
a rich find in May, 1859, and where, it was estimated, some 10,000 men were digging for 
gold by So lat of June in a four-square-mile stretch. —Ibid., pp. 264-267; Williams, op. 
cit., pp. 1% p 
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Monpay 18TH Several of our boys started for the vally this morning but 
five of us remain have been at work all day. the water is so high that it came 
in faster than we could bail it out 

Tuespay 19TH have just returned from Spanish mines. Saw Buckskin Joe 
the mountaineer he had just returned from an exploration trip to the snowy 
range he was quite talkative 

WepNEsDAY 20TH Smith Rube and McShaw have gone prospecting and I 
am here alone. I have been reading and meditating I love to be left alone 
sometimes to commune with silent nature, which is beautifull here. tall and 
rocky mountains surround our camp on every side and a rapid river comes 
rushing down over the rocks in a few steps of our door I frequently se[e] dear 
and sheep pass along the side of the mountain 

Tuurspay 2lst White and miself started early this morning for russels 
diggings have also been to the Missouri diggings ®1 Have just returned. felt 
much fatigued It raines here every day now. 

Fray 22np It has rained all day as usual. the boys returned from the 
vally this evening had some difficulty in giting sup[p]er on account of the rain 

SATURDAY 23RD Have been buisy today moving. We have begun packing 
our things back up the gulch It has rained all the afternoon we camped be- 
tween Russels and Gregories 

Sunpay 24TH We were off early this morning stop[p]ed at Gregories some 
time Camped within 11 miles of the vally It raines continually here and is 
unhealthy enough It does not seem like Sunday 

Monpay 25TH We were off before 6 this morning Have had very good 
luck. tip[p]ed over but once reached Golden Gate before noon and Golden 
city half past 12 the last part of our journey seems long reached camp 3 ock 

Tuespay 26TH Rube rrived last night also we have been down at Golden 
city today to git a job did not make a raise times are dull money scarce 

Wepnespay 27TH I have remained in our camp all day today It is warm 
and sultry have been washing and mending 

TuHurspay 28TH Smith Rube and I have been down at Golden city today 
but little going on there but gambling traided my revolver for a rifel did not 
secure a job. 

Frmay 29TH Have been hunting our cattle today. found them before 
noon 

Saturpay 30TH Have been mend[ing] our cloth[e]s today It is warm and 
sultry here at noon and cool night and morning. 

Sunpay 3lst Have been hunting for our cattle. been south four miles for 
them. got my pail half full of burries Rod and I went at noon over to clear 
crick 6 miles from camp to trie and float some logs down the river. got back 
a little after dark 

Monpay Avucust Ist We started about 8 ock this morning for denver. We 
left 3 of our boys behind Old Bob, White and Mansfield. We parted with 
them reluctantly. Tears started from their eyes when we took our leave It 
was warm in the forenoon. it rained in the afternoon Camped on Cher[r]y 
crick 

Tuespay 2npD We wer[e] on our way early this morning Started on afoot 
for Denver stop[p]ed there some time It has grown wonderfully since I came 
here we pushed on and camped 15 miles down the Platt[e] The objects on 


61. 





Also loeated on the north fork of Clear creek. 
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the mountains are becoming indestinct to view. all that is to be seen is their 
outlines and white crested peaks covered with snow 

Wepnespay 3Rp We were on our way as soon as light this moming 
Stop[p]ed as soon as we came to good feed and took breakfast. pushed on and 
reached Fort Lupton 62 at noon. The fort has been deserted for several years 
there is a famile living in it at the present time passed Bents traiding post and 
Fort Vasquez ® in the afternoon. It rained and hailed in the afternoon came 
80 miles 

Tuurspay 4TH There is a heavy fogg this morning and it is very chilly and 
cold. Took in the lug[g]age of two young men to carry it to Leavenworth, 
about 5 miles from where we camped we found the hail several inches thick. 
camped at night on the Platt[e]. went in swimming found an Injin canoo on 
an Island in the river it was maid out of a log and was so water soaked we 
could not launch it. 

Fripay 5TH Aucust We were on our way early this morning. traveled all 
the forenoon on a sandy desert without wood or water. Reached Fremont 
orchard about 6 ock this evening It is a beautiful grove of willow and popular 
[sic] camped one mile and a half below on good feed and timber. the moun- 
tains are but juts to be seen in the distance Pikes and Longs two peaks are to 
be seen. 

SaTurpAy 6TH This forenoon our road has been very sandy. reached [word 
garbled, probably Bijou] crick at noon good grass and water. reached an 
Indian village of several thousand inhabitance [sic] and wandered through the 
village 64 camped 3 miles below on the river 

Sunpay 7tH Today is Sund[a]y but it does not seam as such to me. we 
are resting this forenoon. have been down to traid with the Indians have been 
traveling this afternoon have went 12 miles. no wood here of any conse- 
quence crossed Be[a]ver crick 

Monpay 8TH We camped near the third station 6¢ last night were on our 
way early this morning. the mountains are lost to view here. the road is 
frequently very sandy. no wood scarcely here, but willow. Went over to an 
island in the river after flood wood and willow. discovered the remains of a 
de[a]d Ingen under a lone Cottonwood he had been hung in the tree after 
de[a]th with his robes and clothing all on he had decayed and fell to the 
ground there is two good springs of water here. it rained hard here last 
night we passed some Indians on their way home from battle Traveled 25 
miles 

62. This fur trading post, built in 1836, was named for its founder Lancaster P. 


Lupton, and was operated in conjunction with the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. It had 
been abandoned in 1844.—Colorado, p. 367 


63. “Bents traiding post” was Fort St. Vrain, built in 1838 by William Bent and 
Ceran St. Vrain on the South Platte near the mouth of St. Vrain’s creek and operated in the 
interest of the American Fur Company. It, too, had been abandoned in 1844. Fort 
Vasquez, about five miles downstream from Fort Lupton, had been established by Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company agents Louis Vasquez and Andrew Sublette in 1836. Destroyed 
in an Indian attack of 1842, it was partially rebuilt and later in the 1860’s used as an 
army base in the Indian wars.—lIbid., pp. 265, 266 

64. This was probably an encampment of Pawnees, settled down for the summer 
months. 

65. Beaver creek enters the South Platte just north of present Brush, Colo. 

66. This is the third station eastbound from Derver maintained by the Leavenworth 
and Pike’s Peak Express line of stage coaches. This line, established by William H. Russell, 
had been running passengers from the Missouri river to Denver on regular schedules since 
April, 1859.—St. Louis (Mo.) Missouri Republican, March 28, April 19, 1859, cited in 
Hafen, Colorado Gold Rush, pp. 288, 289, 299. 
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Tuespay 9TH Was up as soon as day this morning have been hunting 
saw nothing but some Ducks killed some there is plenty Antelope here but 
they are wild Traveled till 6 ock. stop[p]ed and rested our cattle then 
hitched up and drove till 10 ock then camped after having come 30 miles. 
we reached the 4th station at sun down. no wood along here no watter but 
river watter 

Wepnespay 10TH We were up by day break this morning. It is beautiful 
to see the sunrise here where it is as level as the sea as far as the eye can reach. 
Nothing has occurred of importance the road is very sandy along here no 
wood Traveled in the afternoon til 5. then camped. pushed on at 7 and 
camped at 10 traveled 28 miles 

Tuurspay lltnx Nothing has occured of importance have been hunting. 
passed the up[p]er crossing ®* about 8 this morning reached the lower cross- 
ing ®8 half past 10 camped there for the night. 

Friwpay 12TH Have been trying to traid with the Indians here at the station. 
could not traid much. pinched 1 pair mocasin they are of the Shian [Chey- 
enne] nation. the river is full of islands along here. they are covered with 
brush and grapevine which are full of fruit and nearly ripe. traveled 25 m 

Saturpay 13 We were on our way early this morning it has been pleasant 
all day. there was no wood where we camped last night but [aJlong in the 
afternoon we could see timber in the distance which we soone reached _ there 
is one of Russels stations and a traiding post here. soone after leaving this 
station we came in sight of the North Platt[e]. there is more or less timber in 
sight. we meet a grate [many] waggons for Larramie and Utah ® passed the 
junction 79 in the evening. traveled 25 miles 

Sunpay 14TH It was thought best to drive today til we reached wood and 
watter. we traveled until noon reached wood. The boys have gone ahunting 
Rod killed a black tailed deer. traveled 15 miles 

Monpay 15TH We were on our way early this morning. it is cloudy and 
cool there is a number of ranches and traiding posts along here plenty of 
wood Caeder, Cotton wood and willow passed cottonwood springs 7 in the 
forenoon passed Fremont springs last Sund[a]y night There is a long i[s]land 
in the river that extends along here a grate manny miles camped at 10 ock 
25 m 

67. The Upper California crossing was the point at which one route of the Oregon 
trail crossed the South Platte. By the late 1850’s and early 1860's this crossing had be- 
come more popular than the Lower crossing because of Indian hostilities farther north as 
well as the greater physical difficulty of negotiating the Lower crossing. The Upper crossing 
was situated near present Julesburg, Colo., and near where Lodgepole creek enters the 
South Platte from the west.—Irene D. Paden, The Wake of the Prairie Schooner (New York, 
1943), pp. 100, 138-140. 


68. At the Lower California crossing, about 20 miles downstream from the Upper 
crossing, travelers on the Oregon trail forded the South Platte. This was one of the most 
difficult fords along the whole of the Oregon trail. It was located at a point on the river 
four miles upstream from present Brule, Neb.—Ibid., pp. 106-109; Federal Writers’ Project, 
Nebraska (American Guide Series, New York, 1939), p. 344. 

69. These were of course wagon trains bound for the farther west over the Oregon 
trail one route of which merged at this point with the South Platte road from the mining 
region near Denver. 

70. Here, near present O’Fallons, Neb., sandstone bluffs draw close to the river, and 
here, too, Oregon trail trains often crossed the South Platte and moved over to the soutn 
bank of the North Platte——Federal Writers’ Project, The Oregon Trail (American Guide 
Series, New York, 1939), p. 76. This is the “junction” Salisbury refers to in the diary text. 

71. A favorite camping place along the Oregon trail, located some 14 miles east of the 
present town of North Platte, near present Fort McPherson (built originally in 1864 as Fort 
Cottonwood) National Cemetery.—Nebraska, pp. 348, 349; Paden, op. cit., pp. 100-102. 


22—4797 
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Tuespay 16TH We started at 6 ock this morning and drove till 12 camped 
for noon the river is skirted with timber. we are in the buffalow range here 
but we have seen none we camped about 10 at night near plumb crick 72 have 
come 26 [miles] 

Wepnespay 17TH Hitched up and drove a little the other side of plumb 
crick and remained there till noon and went hunting killed nothing there was 
a buffalow killed near us last night saw a number in the afternoon but could 
not git a shot campe[d] about 6 ock our train split here McCoys and Me- 
Donalds waggons went on ours remained and Clarks and Rubes 10 [miles] 

TuHurspay 18TH It being a rainy day we could not hunt buffalow so we 
concluded to travel We pushed on and camped a few miles below Kearney 73 
distance we have come is 27 miles 

Fripay 19TH We were on our way as usual this morning. reached the 
junction where the Leavenworth road strikes the river 74 there is a number of 
cabbins along here. we got some cucumbers they had corn and mellons berry 
and sqwashes camped on the bluff out of sight of the river 

Saturpay 20TH It is very windy this morning and cold. there was an 
antilope came tilting by our camp this morning I cracked a clap at him but 
my gun did not go. Saw before noon a buffalow and several antelope passed 
muddy crick and camped on little blue 75 at noon remained here all afternoon 
hunted Rube killed an otter Traveled 12 miles 

Sunpay 2lst We were off by times went [word obscured by ink spot] 
killed a duck found ripe plums and grapes here traveled till 12 o’clock at 
night have come 25 this is very good land 

Monpay 22np76 Didn’t start as early as common this morning met a large 
train cff for the Peak camped on the little Blue at the point where we leave it 
Distance 18 miles 

Tuespay 23rp 1859 Was off in season this morning. left the Blue and 
struck of[f] over the divide towards the big Sandy 77 it is very good land 
along here There is ranches frequently along here met a load of melons going 
to Kearney. arrived at the big Sandy about 4 came on and camped on little 
Sandy.78 Have traveled 23 [miles] 

WeEpnEspay 24 We were on our way early this morning. It is a rol[l]ing 
country along here There is timber along the cricks and some on the upland. 

72. This stream empties into the Platte at a point just south of present Lexington, Neb. 
It became the location of a celebrated trading post and station on the Pony Express.—The 
Oregon Trail, pp. 71, 72 

73. Fort Kearny was built in 1848-1849 primarily to afford protection to emigrants 


on the Oregon trail against Indian attacks through this region. It was one of the most 
important posts and supply depots west of Fort Leavenworth. 

74. The junction of the Leavenworth road and the road from Nebraska City on the 
Missouri river was located at a point called Dogtown in the early days, because of a 
prairie dog village near by, some eight or nine miles east of Fort Kearny.—Paden, op. cit., 
pp. 82, 83. Here Salisbury and his companions turned southeastward toward the Kansas 
settlements. 

75. Salisbury may have come down 32-mile creek, although he does not so name 
it, to the Little Blue river. Perhaps “muddy crick” was his own name for 32-mile creek 
along which the Leavenworth road passed. 

76. Under this date the Cleveland (Ohio) Leader reprinted a letter from a Rockford, 
Ill., newspaper, that mentioned a party of Clevelanders had purchased a gold mining claim 
at Pike’s Peak, giving all their money and nearly all their supplies. After working their 
claims for about four weeks, they struck nothing. One man starved and the rest vanished. 
Except for the starving man, this item pretty well describes the fate of Salisbury’s mining 
party in the gold regions. 

77. Anxious to get back East as quickly as possible, Salisbury and his companions 
ge off on a more direct route than following the winding river course of the Little 

ue river. 


78. These are tributaries of the Little Blue coming down from the north. 
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We reached stoney crick 79 15 miles distance by noon. came on and camped in 
the prairie traveled 28 [miles] 

Tuurspay 25TH it is cloudy this morning it is rol[l]ing country along here 
came by a station reached Cottonwood crick at noon camped at Marysville 8° 
at night it is a small town there’s 50 or 60 houses the little Blue §1 runs 
through the town 24 [miles] 

Fripay 26TH We were on our way as usual this morning. left Clark and 
Vanbruet here Van being sick camped on Vermillion crick 82 at noon got 
plenty green corn here. Passed a small crick in the afternoon there was a 
sett{]]er here. he had a nice farm large fealds of corn a beautiful garden 
good buildings. it looked like sivilization. camped on suckertash crick 18 
[miles] 

Saturpa[y] 27TH 1859 We remained here till noon. then picked up and 
drove till night camped at Ash point 12 [miles] 

SunpAy 28TH It is a foggy morning However we concluded to drive. 
The roads are mud[d]y It is fine rol[l]ing country but little timber arrived at 
Senecy 8° by noon the county seat of Nemaha County it is a fine town beauti- 
fully situated on corn crick and [illegible, probably Nemaha] Vally 17 [miles] 

Monpay 29TH Avucust It is a beautiful morning. we were off in good 
season. Our lame ox is considerably troublesome passed over a beatiful coun- 
try camped on muddy creek we git plenty potatoes, corn and melons here. 
We passed through Grenada *®4 it is a fine little town in the afternoon camped 
on Walnut crick for the night this is on the Indian reserve ®5 it is beautiful 
land 24 [miles] 

Tuespay 30TH We were off by times this morning sold one cow this after- 
noon passed through Kennekuk 86 camped one miles this side at noon got 
plenty melons and corn and potatoes here came through Huron ®7 in the after- 
noon camped on the Maine at night 20 [miles] 

Wepnespay 3lst_ It is a beautifull moming We reached Lancaster 88 about 
9 ock this morning. it is beautifully situated on the prairie came on got on 
the rong road came on 5 or 6 miles before we found it out we could see 


79. The present name is Rock creek. 


80. Marysville is located on the Big Blue river. Here the westward emigrants travel- 
ing the road from St. Joseph, Mo., joined with those coming up from Independence and 
Kansas City, although the latter might choose to cross the Big Blue at Independence crossing 
a few miles south of Marysville.—Paden, op. cit., pp. 62, 63. In 1859 Marysville was the 
first substantial settlement encountered by travelers coming east from the mountains (the 
last poses by those headed west). For both it was a welcome haven for purchasing 
supplies. 


81. He means the Big Blue. 

82. This was Black Vermillion creek which was crossed by the roads from St. Joseph 
and Leavenworth. 

83. Seneca was the point at which the road crossed the Nemaha river, which, although 
steep-banked, was not usually difficult to cross in late summer. 


$ A. Granada is about 16 miles southeast of Seneca, and 13 miles due south of present 
abetha. 

_ 85._ This was the Kickapoo reservation to which the Eastern Indians had been assigned 
in the 1830’s. Originally including some 76,000 acres, the reservation was gradually being 
whittled down in size.—lIbid., p. 471. 

86. This place, named for the Kickapoo chief Kennekuk, marked the point at which 
the military road from Ft. Leavenworth merged with the Oregon trail from St. Joseph.— 
Paden, op. cit., p. 59. It was located about five miles west of present Horton.—Kansas, 
p. 494. See Eugene H. Roseboom, ed., “Charles Tinker’s Journal, a Trip to California in 
1983), ag ees State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Columbus, v. 61 (January, 

52), p. 73. 

87. Huron is located about ten miles east of present Horton. 

88. Lancaster is about ten miles due west of Atchison. 
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Atchison struck off across the prairie reached Le[a]venworth road by night 
10 [miles] 

THursDAY SEPTEMBER Ist 1859 Passed over some beautifull country this 
day camped at night in salt crick valley 

Fray 2np Did not start very early this morning it is a beautiful valley 
wood is scarce here when we reached the top of the hill we could see the fort 
and the city of Le[a]venworth 8° it is a large [word obscured by ink blot] 
town could also see the broad Missouri remained in town till noon. then 
drove and camped a little way out of town drove about 9 miles and camped 
for the night the cattle is dying around here with a fever amazingly 14 [miles] 

SaturDAy 3rpD Passed over a beautiful country this morning Reached the 
Delaware reserve before noon arrived at the Kansas river toward night 
cross[ed] at the Deleware ferry 9° camped on the bank of the river 18 [miles] 

Sunpay 4TH We reached Shawnee town 91 about 8 this morning _ it is quite 
a town missed our road here turned back and struck the right road leading 
to Westport passed through there before sunset camped on the other side 
20 [miles] 

Monpay 5TH _ It is a han[d]som[e] country along her[e] we passed through 
Independence before noon it is a large and beautiful place came on and 
camped near Blue springs land is worth from 25 to 30 [dollars] per acre it 
is thickly settled here 15 [miles] 

Tuespay 6TH It is cold and chilly this morning came through a beautifull 
country it [is] well timbered and wattered Traided our wagon and wone 
yoke of cattle for a horse came through lone Jack 92 toward night camped a 
little this side 14 [miles] 

WeEpNEspDAy 7TH We are off by good season this morning Traided horses 
this morning came through Warrensburg this morning got some how come 
you so [illegible word] 93 it began to operate by the time we reached Knob- 
noster camped this side there is some fruit 20 [miles] 

Tuurspay 8TH Reached G[e]orgetown by noon % it is a nice town there 
is coal beds along here John Smith and I bought us a hat here_ it rained last 
night 25 [miles] 

Fripay 9TH We were off by times this morning We are endevoring to 
reach Uncles by Sunday night. Nothing has occured of importence today 
Passed through no town it is beautifull country along here 21 [miles] 

Saturpay 10TH This is a beautiful morning. the woods are full of grape- 
vine and they are ladened with fruit and there is plenty of [word illegible] 

89. The fort had been established by the government here in 1827 to provide pro- 
tection for the Santa Fe traders. The town had been started by squatters from Missouri 
in 1854. It received its greatest boost when the famous freighting firm of Russell, Majors 
and Waddell in 1857 made Leavenworth the headquarters for its operations and later it 
became the terminus of the Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak stage line. When Salisbury 
visited here in 1859, Leavenworth with a population of slightly under 8,000 was the 
largest town in Kansas territory —The Oregon Trail, p. 48; Kansas, pp. 234-236. 

90. This was one of five ferries operated across the Kansas river between Kansas City 
and Topeka.—Paden, op. cit., pp. 34, 35. 

91. A quarter of a century earlier the Shawnees from Ohio had been relocated in this 
area by the federal government.—lIbid., p. 21. 

92. The name derived from a blackjack tree near a spring which served as a landmark 
in the vicinity——Federal Writers’ Project, Missouri (American Guide Series, New York, 
1941), p. 403. 

93. Unfortunately this undecipherable word appears to be the key to the meaning 
of the sentence. It was likely a slang expression of the day. 

94. Georgetown was located near present Sedalia, which became the leading settlement 
in the area after the Missouri Pacific line was extended there in 1861.—Missouri, p. 399. 
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and [word obscured by ink blot]. reached round hill toward night it is 
3 miles from Tipton camped 1 mile east 20 [miles] had a little spree tonight 

Sunpay lltH We were early this morning Reached California by noon 
pushed on and reached Atwells by dark 


Ill. Epmocue 


The entry for September 11 is the last regular daily record. The 
first two pages of the journal, torn loose from the binding, gave a 
summary of distances traveled each day. There are a few notes on 
the last two pages of the journal. They are badly blurred and faded. 
Those that can be deciphered seem to refer to financial transactions, 
such as purchases of goods and payments for work that Salisbury 
did after his return from the mines, although there are no dates 
recorded in conjunction with these entries. 

Salisbury later returned to Ohio and served in the Union army 
during the Civil War. After the war he settled down in Berea, 
Ohio, some 15 miles southwest of Cleveland. Here he turned to the 
less spectacular pursuits of teaching school and farming.® Before 
his death in 1920, Salisbury likely recalled many times the irony of 
the Pike’s Peakers’ song: 

Then ho! for the mountains where the yellow dust is found, 
Where the grizzly bear, and buffalo, and antelope abound; 

We'll gather up the dust along the golden creek, 

And make our “pile,” and start for home. Hurrah for Pike’s Peak.9¢ 


95. Berea (Ohio) Enterprise, December 23, 1920; Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
ete 23, 1920; personal interview with Salisbury’s great-grandson, David Louis of 

eveland. 

= Hannibal (Mo.) Messenger, April 28, 1859, quoted in Hafen, Colorado Gold Rush, 
p. 306. 





Old Fort Solomon at Lindsey 


Tueo. H. SCHEFFER 


Fl prwgene the very earliest settlers who came into Ottawa county 
to stick it out with economic adversity and raiding Indians 
were those on lands of rich choice along the Solomon river, near 
and downstream from the mouth of Lindsey creek. This coming of 
first pioneers may be placed in the latter part of 1863 and in 1864. 
The man Lindsey himself, after whom the creek was named, was a 
trapper who had been thereabouts as early as 1857. 

The writer of this sketch came to dwell temporarily at the then 
recently abandoned old Lindsey town at cornhusking time in 1879. 
This was a bit late in pioneer history, but not too late to miss seeing 
parts of rotting logs which were pointed out as having been timbers 
of old Fort Solomon, a settler’s stockade of defense against the In- 
dians—not a military post. We were duly impressed, though just 
a boy in the lower grades of Lindsey school, if it had been graded. 
But the memory of these things has persisted through the years of 
growing up there, and in later advertence to the subject. Many of 
my schoolmates were younger children of these earliest pioneers, 
and all were neighbors of more or less frequent contact. So we had 
treasured stories and kept notes in mind until such time as they 
might be useful. 

Only recently, 1953, the impulse to get impressions and notes to- 
gether for completing a story of the old fort came through seeing a 
map indicating the site in the issue of the Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly for November, 1952. This map placed the old fort, correctly, 
on the east bank of the Solomon river, and above the mouth of Salt 
creek on the west side. Lindsey creek was not shown on the map. 
Almost coincident, though a few months later than this account in 
the Quarterly, came a letter to the Minneapolis Messenger from 
C. E. Hollingsworth, now of Denver, Colo. This detailed an account 
of the old fort as he remembered its ruins on his father’s farm. 
Shortly thereafter, Mr. Hollingsworth sent to the writer a rough 
sketch of old Lindsey town as he knew it before the exodus to Min- 
neapolis, following location of the county seat there. 

Included in this sketch was the approximate location of some parts 
of the ruins of the old fort site, which he indicated was sometimes 
called Fort Podunk. That, says Webster, “is typical of placid dull- 


Tueo. H. Scuerrer, formerly of Ottawa county, is a collaborator with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. His present address is Puyallup, Wash. 
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ness and lack of contact with the progress of the world.” We ques- 
tion the “dullness”! The Cheyenne Indians raided within a few 
miles of the place twice: near Delphos in October, 1868, and at 
Pierce’s Ford, just above Minneapolis, in the summer of 1869. Any- 
how, Charlie Hollingsworth’s location of the site is unmistakable: 
“at the top of an oxbow bend” of the river on his father’s farm.' This 
was corroborated in a letter from M. C. Boyle, 1925, whose land 
holdings adjoined the Hollingsworth farm on the south. 

Quite recently, through co-operation of the Minneapolis Mes- 
senger, we learned of a small booklet, Short Stories of Pioneer Days, 
printed some years ago, but not dated, by Mrs. Lavinia Gates Chap- 
man, a pioneer homesteader at Lindsey. As one of the first comers, 
she had gone through it all and had wintered at least once in the 
fort. 

Mrs. Chapman was really a very remarkable woman whom we 
were privileged to know in our youthful days as an interesting nar- 
rator of pioneer events. In August, before coming to the Solomon 
valley by covered wagon in the fall of 1863, she had barely missed 
loss of property and life when the bandit leader, Quantrill, retreated 
from Lawrence with his force back across the Missouri line past 
Blackjack, near Baldwin, where she lived. Mr. Chapman was a 
sergeant in the militia that harassed the retreating guerrillas. 

“Times grew worse and after the burning of Lawrence, got no 
better,” said Mrs. Chapman. “I said I would rather live among the 
Indians than in Douglas County.” Men of the community could not 
sleep in their homes at night for fear of raiders, who spared only 
women and children. Nights were getting too cold to sleep out: 
and so the trek to the Solomon valley—Chapman, his wife, and 
three small children. 

Mrs. Chapman’s reference to the old fort is rather brief, but she 
included in the booklet a double-page diagram of the stockade, with 
location of each enclosed cabin, the gates, the well, the schoolhouse, 
together with a roster of the settlers by cabin allotments.? To quote 
her memorandum: “In ’64 they built a fort near the river called Fort 
Solomon, on the place now known as the Wolfersberger farm.” 


1. Mrs. Lavinia Gates Chapman in her Short Stories of Pioneer Days gives the legal 
description of the land where the stockade was located as follows: “N. 80 of S. W. Q., Sec. 
17, Township 11, Range 8; Concord, T., Ottawa County, Kansas.” 

2. The names appearing with the cabins in Mrs. Chapman’s diagram were: 

Kirwin’s Store Sheltenbrand Dick & Frank Rees 

S. B. Chapman J. M. Jones Israel Markly 

Sam _ Boss Vern Carr Israel Markly 

Noah Boss Abe Stull Mrs. Bruce 

Tom Dalrymple S. H. Wooden Sam and Abe Boss 

Andrew Ingersoll and Sister John Boblett Sam Wright 
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No more! This land ownership succeeded that of the Hollings- 
worth family. The present ownership is ascribed to the J. O. Pitts 
estate. Lands adjoining, across the river, are the estate of the late 
Raymond G. Brown. In 1873 they had been patented to Jacob 
Horback. 

The old fort site is at the “top,” sharpest turn, of the elbow bend, 
Solomon river, something less than a half mile west of present Lind- 
sey, and 20 rods, more or less, below the present river bridge on the 
east side of the river. The “stockade” itself was back one hundred 
feet or more from the steep river bank. There is some question, 
however, as to the use of the term “stockade” in connection with this 
defense position. M. C. Boyle, reporting as above, called the de- 
fense post a stockade. C. E. Hollingsworth, who came onto the farm 
with his parents five or six years following reported occupation of 
the fort, says that there were no indications in the ruins that a line 
of enclosure posts had ever existed. Nor was there evidence in the 
ruins of as many cabin sites as were included in Mrs. Chapman’s 
sketch. 

These discrepancies, together with Hollingsworth’s recent state- 
ment that the little log schoolhouse was not at the fort site but near 
the intersection of the old highway with the present crossroad to the 
river bridge, suggest that Mrs. Chapman’s “blueprint” of the fort 
may not have been too closely followed. The lady was a leader in 
the pioneer community and may have envisioned more than the 
needs of the occasion demanded. 

Exact location of the old well on the fort site has been rather re- 
cently determined. Rise of the water in the Solomon river inun- 
dated this site during the high flood stage in the summer of 1951. 
Location of the former well was indicated by considerable subsi- 
dence at the spot. Filling of the old well originally by the Hollings- 
worth family, when they first came onto the place in 1872, had been 
reported by Charlie Hollingsworth. 

Dick Pitts, who now farms the place where the old fort site is lo- 
cated, has been on or around this farmstead for about 35 years, fol- 
lowing the Wolfersberger tenancy. He has reported the subsidence 
and refilling of the old well. The late Ira E. Sewell, a realtor at the 
county seat in Minneapolis, near old Lindsey, was local contact in 
this research. He had visited the old fort site quite recently and 
reported that the refilling of the former well is a circular mound 
about waist high, overgrown now with weeds. 

The weeds, we discovered in the summer of 1955, are Kansas sun- 
flowers. For we were privileged to contact the site in June and 
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found the mound at the well in the edge of a wheat field, perhaps 
75 steps from the elbow bend of the river. Fortunately for our re- 
search, the Solomon, in the flood season of 1951, overflowed the 
higher level where the old fort had been located. For the first time 
in recorded history the waters laid drift over this area. And they 
caused a subsidence at the old well which Erwin Hollingsworth had 
filled in the early 1870's. Charlie Hollingsworth, his son, whom we 
visited at Denver since locating the well, has been easily able to lo- 
cate the few structures of the fort with reference to the well site, and 
these will appear in his sketch accompanying this account. 

Hollingsworth should be an eminent authority, as he lived for a 
time in one of the cabins at the fort, a large semi-dugout retreat, 
when he first came to the area in 1871. There were only three other 
cabins on the site at that time. At the mound-of-the-well we raised 
the national colors on a staff of iron pipe, June 10, 1955. Though 
the place had never been a military post, it is worthy of remem- 
brance as a pioneer refuge. Thus we recall the days when women 
hid their children in corn shocks at the appearance of an unusual 
puff of dust on the prairie horizon that might indicate the approach 
of Indian horsemen. 





Dodge City Varieties— 
A Summer Interlude of Entertainment, 1878 
James C, MALIN 


ODGE City, as with so many aspects of Western history, has 

been the victim of stereotypes, especially such as have been 
associated with sensationalism—cowboys, saloon keepers, dance hall 
girls, cattlemen, nesters, homesteaders, law officers, and gunmen, 
including, of course, Texas. One of the difficulties with a stereo- 
type is that its behavior runs according to a pattern—predictable. 
In other words it is a sociological abstraction. No one ever met 
one. They had no existence in real life. Instead, Dodge City was 
inhabited by people, each one of whom was a unique person, 
different from every other individual. The best history is that which 
most effectively identifies by name, differentiates, describes, and 
explains these individuals, their hopes and performances. 

Although the materials are scanty, this essay undertakes to re- 
construct a summer interlude of entertainment in 1878. The James 
A. Lord Dramatic Company affords some background for the per- 
sonnel engaged in the enterprise, but it must be clearly differen- 
tiated from what happened in Dodge City that summer. The per- 
sonal side of the history of the Lord company has been told in the 
Autumn issue of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, along with some 
consideration of the artistic and moral standard maintained by Mr. 
Lord. Also, during the winter of 1877-1878, friction developed 
within the troupe about publicity and recognition of the talents of 
the supporting members in performances. The man-and-wife team, 
Harry and May Seymour, were among those who had been dissatis- 
fied. The theatrical season ended in a two-week run in Dodge 
City, disbanding May 31. Mr. and Mrs. Lord returned to their 
Chicago home for the summer. 

Just when the plan for a Dodge City Varieties was conceived is 
not known, but the plans were matured during the two weeks the 
Lord Company played there. An announcement was made in the 
Dodge City Times, May 25, that the new Variety Theatre was being 
erected by the new lumber firm of Brinkman Bros. & Webster who 
were also supplying the material. The contract had called for com- 
pletion in ten days but the boast was made in the Times, June 15, 


_ Dr. James C. MALrn, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor of 
history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and is author of several books relating to 
Kansas and the West. 
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that the job had been done in eight—“an evidence of the spirit of 
western enterprise.” The printed story of the occupants of the Vari- 
eties Theatre came in the Globe, May 28, which reported the dis- 
bandment of the Lord Dramatic Company, but explained that the 
remainder of the troupe would be in Dodge City for the summer: 
Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Seymour, C. W. Taylor, R. G. Guptill, Rose Ash- 
mead, Montie and Mattie Hernandez, and others.' 

Although scheduled to open June 10, the Varieties bettered that 
date by two days. The bills announced “a grand array of talent” 
and “a variety of pleasure . . . we suppose everybody and the 
bald headed men will go.” The proprietors were listed as Seymour 
and Taylor, Harry L. Seymour as manager, Dick Brown as stage 
manager, C. W. Taylor as treasurer, Professor Heidlebergh as or- 
chestra leader, H. T. McCarty as scenic artist, and Harry Boyer as 
master of properties.” 

These preparations were none too soon, however, because the 
cattle drive began early that season. Two large herds of Texas 
cattle arrived May 9, and during the following week at least 14 
more.* These facts emphasized that Dodge City had two popula- 
tions; its resident citizens, and its summer tourists—the cattle 
drovers. In the matter of entertainment as well as many other mat- 
ters, these two groups clashed. The resident citizens supported dur- 
ing the winter season such dramatic entertainment as the Lord Dra- 
matic Company and similar troupes. The summer patronage of 
those who followed the Texas cattle business was quite another 
problem. Abilene, the first of the notorious range cattle shipping 
points, had tolerated the cattlemen only about five years. Other 
similar towns farther west had done likewise. Dodge City was not 
ready to close out this line of business, but the summer of 1878 
marked an attempt in the long campaign on the part of the resident 
citizens to keep the lawless elements under control. Their ambi- 
tions were not merely negative, a desire was manifested to bring to 
their community some of the institutions and activities of stable so- 
ciety. A German student of philosophy, E. Sonnedbrodt, advertised 
for pupils at $1.50 per month, one hour’s instruction daily, in any 
of four languages: German, French, Latin, or Greek. A voluntary 
fire company had been organized, and purchased a new Brussels 
carpet for their meeting place, which was being fitted for a public 
library and reading room. An appeal was made for books, and 


1. Rose Ashmead’s name did not appear again in connection with the enterprise and 
she many not have remained. 


2. Dodge City Times, June 1, 8, 1878. 
8. Ibid., May 11, 18, 1878. 
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other contributions to the enterprise. Union church services had 
been held, and special preaching from time to time by visiting min- 
isters, but during the summer of 1878 a Presbyterian and a Meth- 
odist church were organized. The Town Company gave notice that 
no interments were to be made on company property, and an- 
nounced that the burying ground west of the city, “Boot Hill,” had 
been sold for subdivision as residential property. About 20 graves, 
mostly of men who had met violent deaths, were located there. 

\s the newspapers of the city were weeklies, daily developments 
in the history of the Dodge City Varieties cannot be reconstructed. 
At the end of the first week of performances, the Times, June 15, 
gave the enterprise a reasonable proportion of its space: 

This troupe is meeting with gratifying success and beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of its managers. The performances give satisfaction and we 
should judge were appreciated. The character of the entertainment is up to the 
standard of the burlesque comedy and minstrelsy oddity and variety, and is 
first class in that respect; but of course the fastidious and refined taste would 
be offended at the coarse and vulgar sayings. The patronage . . . is an 
evidence of the estimation of the appreciation of the performances. 

The cowboys did not present the only problems, and the evidence 
is found in this paragraph: 

The bald headed man sits with elegant composure and listens with rapturous 
delight the sweet refrains as warbled by the songstress and danseuse. Re- 
turning from the green room the bald headed wretch, who promised his family 
he would return by 10 o'clock, caught his passionate warbler lamenting before 
the stage lights in this affrighted refrain: 

“See what the force of example hath, 
She cried with arms akimbo, 
I sport in tights and now at last, 
My baggage is in limb, oh.” 

A conundrum was put and answered: “What's the difference be- 
tween a cow boy and a tumble bug? One rounds up to cut and the 
other cuts to round up. And then all the bald headed men in the 
front seats laughed.” A second conundrum revealed the difficulties 
of the party of the third part in entertainment, the performers: 
“What makes your stage manager blush when he sings those vulgar 
songs?” No answer was supplied. 

According to the Times, July 6, the Varieties “became lax,” and 
the customers restless and fewer. Thus, “to meet popular demand 
and curiosity” the managers spread a “great spectacular extrava- 
ganza on the boards.” As of July 6 therefore: “For two nights the 
Dodge City Varieties . . . presented the extravagant Can-Can 
to large and appreciative audiences. . . . Instead of dreamy 
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tireless spectators the house was crowded with a large, vigorous and 
wide-awake people.” The editor then discoursed at large upon this 
peculiar species of showmanship—that should be feminine gender: 
“The Can-Can was new to many, though jardin mobillization has 
become indigenous to American soil.” To reassure the newspaper 
reading portion of the Dodge City residents, the editor concluded 
by a suggestion of a certain mutual relationship between the moral 
standards of the performers and the audience: 

The Can-Can does not deprave the moral taste of the average Dodgeites or 
rangers—the ordinary life is presented in a condensed form on the stage. We 
cannot particularize the performers—we can-cannot do it. Everyone acted well 
his or her part. The Varieties will be crowded to-night. Take a front seat, 
baldly, or you can-cannot see it—so well. 

Of course, the editor’s efforts were not as hilariously funny as he 
intended them to be, but as a historical record they were quite re- 
vealing about a number of things, including the editor. 

In the next issue, July 18, the Times gave alleged biographical 
sketches of two “Burnt Corks” of the Varieties: 

Bobby Gaylor . . . is a genuine character in negro minstrelsy and Irish 
burlesque. Bobby has delighted European audiences and potentates. 

He came to this border for health, the fumes of a rag factory having impaired 
the use of his lungs. Bobby lost two front teeth chewing rags for a paper mill. 

Johnny Smith is another fine delineator of negro character at the Varieties. 
This burnt cork minstrel was born on the river Nile, hence he early partook of 
negro oddity. His early education was on the trombone. Johnny has delighted 
European theatres. He was shot in the eye when quite young, and has never 
since displayed much cheek, though his right optic has the lustre of the Ameri- 
can eagle. 

The residents of Dodge City had among them persons interested 
in being theatrical participants, as well as spectators. They or- 
ganized a dramatic association at the home of R. M. Wright. Mrs. 
Seymour was engaged as directress, and the first play selected for 
presentation was “Ernestine.” Later, Montie Hernandez undertook 
to organize a dancing class.‘ 

Toward the end of July, the Varieties gave benefit performances 
for some of the leading performers: one for Bobby Gaylor and 
Johnny Smith, who had not been members of the Lord troupe, and 
one for May Seymour, and one for C. W. Taylor. 

The Can-Can story of July 6 indicated that all had not been well 
with the Varieties. That extravaganza had opened July 4. On 
the same night a new show was launched, Ben Springer’s Theatre 
Comique, in Lady Gay Hall. Associated with Springer as proprie- 


4. Ford County Globe, Dodge City, Tune 25, 1878; Dodge City Times, July 20, 1878. 
5. Dodge City Times, Tuly 20, 27, 1878. 
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tors was Dick Brown, who had been announced as stage manager 
of the Varieties. At the end of July announcement was made that 
“the varieties met with adverse luck and were compelled to sus- 
pend.” Springer had rented the hall, renovated it, providing for 
the first time in Dodge City an opera house with stage and scenery. 
This story deviated from the earlier explanation of the origin of the 
Varieties house, alleging that it had been built by G. M. Hoover, a 
leading liquor dealer. During the last winter theatre season, the 
allegation went, Dodge City had lost good theatrical talent because 
of the lack of a proper theatre. This house, Hoover Hall, would be 
“used only for entertainments and exhibitions of a first-class order.” 
Possibly this Hoover Hall was a more permanent structure than the 
eight-day wonder built originally for the Varieties by the new lum- 
ber firm. At any rate, Springer and Brown were serving one public 
with the Theatre Comique of the Lady Gay, and another at Hoover 
Hall. That dual role was emphasized by the matinee story of the 
Times, July 27: 

Messers. Springer and Brown propose giving matinees every Wednesday 

and Saturday at Hoover’s Hall, commencing at 2 p.m. It has been requested 
by a number of leading citizens of this city that we should do so. Ladies will 
please give us their aid, as there will be nothing said or done that will in any 
way offend the most fastidious. 
The admission price was 50 cents, and reservations could be made 
at James Conner’s store without extra charge. On the basis of the 
first week’s experience the Times, August 3, announced optimistic- 
ally, probably at the inspiration of the interested parties as a dis- 
guised advertisement: “The matinees . . . bid fair to be suc- 
cessful, and are highly enjoyed by those who attend.” 

No mistake should be made about a moral crusade being led by 
a leading liquor dealer and the proprietor of the Lady Gay Theatre 
Comique. Either the cattle season of 1878 was unusually violent, or 
the sensibilities of the regular residents of Dodge City were more 
tangibly focused than earlier. At any rate, a card appeared in the 
Times, July 20, signed “Many Citizens,” appealing to both the 
county and the city officers to act—how long, the citizens asked, 
would crime be permitted to continue. The law officers were Earp 
and Masterson, and they appeared either unwilling or incapable in 
the matter of stemming the crimes of violence. The residents were 
acting at this particular time apparently because late summer was a 
relatively quiet interval between the arrival of the southern herds 
and the exploiters of the cowboys, and the return of the cowboys 


6. Ibid., July 6, 1878. 
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from the range for the fall market. Clearly the Times, August 10, 
revealed by its ridicule that the editor was not in sympathy with 
the attempted purification of Dodge City: 

A hen convention was held this week to discuss the “ordinance relating to 
houses of ill-fame.” Attorneys Gryden and Morphy were employed to defend 
the “girls” against the collections of fines for prostitution. Their voices are for 
war. 

The papers recorded in part the dispersal of the personne! of the 
disrupted Varieties: “Bobby Gaylor has folded his wings and silently 
stole away to Colorado. Mrs. Gaylor still remains to delight the 
rude gazers at the ‘Comique’ with her light fantastic jig and clog, 
Unsophisticated cattlemen, beware!” This is the same woman, pro- 
fessionally known as Miss Gaylor, who supposedly lost her pocket 
book containing $260 on July 17. Whether or not the cattlemen 
could or did read, they were forewarned, but took their chances. 
The story of Montie and Mattie Hernandez, regular members of the 
Lord Dramatic Company, was of a quite different order. With 
Johnny and Hattie Smith and Fannie Keenan, they formed the Her- 
nandez Comedy Company and gave performances at Kinsley and 
Larned on the Santa Fe route to the east. When the Lord company 
opened in September, Montie and Mattie were again with them.’ 

The Seymour story is rather special. The Globe, August 6, re- 
ported their departure from Dodge City: “Like the Arab, ‘they 
folded their tent and silently stole away.” The situation, with its 
full range of possibilities, however, required more than ordinary 
talents, and the editor of the Times, August 3, with his pretentious 
but ponderous brand of humor, undertook bravely to rise to the 
possibilities of the occasion under the title, “An Exodus”: 


We are told in the Good Book that the Lord commanded Moses to lead the 
children of Israel out of the wilderness of Egypt. The Lord hardened the 
heart of Pharaéh, the Egyptian king; that he might follow after them. “And 
it was told the king of Egypt that the people fled; and the heart of Phiraoh and 
of his servants was turned against the people, and they said, why have we done 
this that we have let Israel go from serving us?” Pharaoh rigged his traps 
and followed after these children. He was swallowed up in the Red Sea as the 
same history informs us. 

Dodge City has furnished an exodus, but the heart of the king was not 
hardened; he remembered the cloud stood between the children of Israel and 
the pursuing Egyptians,—the one saved the other drowned. He was not going 
to take any risks, so the wayward children departed in peace with the pillar of 
fire to guide them in their midnight exodus from off the north banks of the 
turbid Arkansas. 

The king of Dodge City directed the Moses thereof to show the show case and 
confidence men the way out of the city at the hour when graveyards yawn. 


7. Ibid., Tuly 20, August 3, 24, 1878. 
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Lesser lights in nefarious practices left their shadows in the starlight. There are 
more to follow—as soon as the king’s heart becomes hardened. 

Business is poorly. A few legitimate branches have succumbed to a superior 
force of circumstances—dullness—and have gone where the woodbine twineth. 
A bootblack remains to bear the market of an overstocked army of bootblacks. 
He shines on credit, and blacks the city attorney’s immense pedestal wrappings 
by the week, giving an extraordinary shine on Sundays. 

The cowboy follows his herds to fields new and pastures green. But few of 
him remain on the immediate range. He will return for the fall market, and 
again drive us mad with the rattling of his spurs. 

The pimp and his bird of prey are not so numerous. They, too, have been 
led out of the wilderness, to ply their stocking-leg operations elsewhere. 

In the calamity that befell the city, which struck like a clap of thunder from 
a clear sky, was the collapse of the Dodge City Varieties. It died a cruel death 
and its like we'll never See-more. The sundry debts left by the management 
of H. L. Seymour are sweet morsels that a trusting public can roll in the re- 
treating footsteps of an unscrupulous variety manager. Seymour left Tuesday 
night on the eastern bound train. His numerous creditors suffered him to go 
without hindrance. They without hesitation pronounce him an unmitigated 
scoundrel, and brand him with the stamp of sneak, liar and fraud. 


The James A. Lord Dramatic Company must have started out 
from Chicago in August on their theatrical season of 1878-1879, be- 
cause the company was billed for El] Dorado and Peabody, Sep- 


tember 2 and following, and Manhattan later in the month. The 
Manhattan Enterprise, September 27, praised the acting of Harry 
and May Seymour and C. W. Taylor, who were with the Lords 
again in their accustomed places. But the Seymours had not yet 
learned their lesson—the power to fascinate upon the stage has no 
necessary relation to managerial ability. In October and November 
they tried and failed again to operate their own company, this time 
in the legitimate theatre. The story is told briefly elsewhere. This 
much of the Seymours’ relations with the Lords after the Dodge City 
summer interlude seems necessary in order to keep things in per- 
spective. There is no doubt about Mr. Lord’s jealousy of any rival 
to his wife Louie, and about his slanting publicity accordingly. 
But at the same time, the Seymours, in their frustration, refused to 
recognize their own deficiencies. 

The Dodge City Varieties was indeed a wild gamble in any case, 
and its failure was almost a foregone conclusion. In a very real 
sense, nevertheless, that failure was a vindication, not only personal, 
but of the whole contingent of the Lord company who participated. 
However badly some people thought of actors and of theatre, here 
was a group of players who tried, but proved that they could not de- 
grade their own human dignity and their performances to the level 
necessary to “success” with the Dodge City summer trade. 


.23—4797 





Jefferson Davis and Kansas Territory 


EucENE T. WELLS 


coalition of New England and Southern Democrats in the 

nominating convention of 1852 resulted in the nomination of 
Franklin Pierce as the Democratic presidential candidate. In the 
campaign that followed Jefferson Davis of Mississippi made numer- 
ous speeches in his home state, in Louisiana, and in Tennessee in the 
candidate’s behalf. Pierce was elected and on December 7, prob- 
ably on the recommendation of Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, 
wrote Davis, “I wish to converse with you of the South and particu- 
larly of the formation of my cabinet. I am not permitted to know, 
that you would accept a place in it if desired.” The President- 
elect explained that he had not made up his mind on the cabinet 
posts but wanted to learn of Davis’ ideas. 

The Mississippian wrote Pierce that he was not interested in a 
cabinet position but after conference with party leaders and the 
President, Davis accepted the post of Secretary of War. He was 
qualified by his West Point training and military background and im- 
mediately began a series of reforms that shook the whole army or- 
ganization.” 

The western expansion of the population was pressing the issue 
of organization of the area known as Nebraska territory, which in- 
cluded present Kansas. The majority felt that the Compromise of 
1850 would be used as the basis for the territorial organization while 
others felt that the Missouri Compromise of 1820 was applicable to 
the area. During the short session of congress of 1852-1853, Con- 
gressman Willard P. Hall of Missouri introduced a bill to organize 
the Nebraska territory but it failed to pass. In the upper legislative 
house, Senators Stephen A. Douglas, Archibald Dixon, D. R. Atchi- 
son, A. C. Dodge, and others were vitally interested in opening the 
area for settlement. Although Dodge, Dixon, and Douglas had pre- 
pared bills for the 1853-1854 congress for the territory’s opening, 
none had approached the President on the proposed organization. 

Douglas, knowing Davis personally and having knowledge of the 


Dr. Evcene T. WELLS, formerly in the graduate school of the Caiventiy of Kansas, is 
chief of training of the army’s production equipment office, Rock Island, 

1. Dunbar Rowland, Le ey Davis, Constitutionstict: His Letters, dl and Speeches 
(Jackson, Miss., 1923), v. 2, pp. 177, 178. 

2. “Report of the Secretary of War,” House Ex. Doc., 83 Cong., 1 Sess.; “Report of 
the Secretary of War,” Sen. Ex. Doc., 3s Cong., 2 Sess.; “ Report of the Secre etary of War,” 
: me Nh 34 Cong., 1 Sess.; W. . Ganoe, History of the United States Army (New 

or’ 
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secretary's influence with the President, approached the Mississip- 
pian and requested that a conference with Pierce be arranged. The 
meeting would give Douglas an opportunity to present his new 
territorial proposal to the President. Davis arranged for the con- 
ference on Sunday, January 22, 1854. Others at the meeting in- 
cluded Atchison, R. M. T. Hunter, James Mason, William O. Goode, 
John C. Breckenridge, Philip Phillips, and Davis. The war secre- 
tary stated that when the bill had been explained in intent and text, 
the President indicated he would support the proposal. 

Washington correspondents noted that a conference of political 
leaders was held that day in the White House but of its purpose was 
not indicated. With a retrospective view, Historian William E. 
Dodd called the arrangement of the meeting of Douglas and Pierce 
as Davis’ greatest cabinet act.’ 

The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill * and the opening of the 
Kansas territory brought an influx of people to the area. Though 
most of the people who came were interested in seeking homes for 
themselves and their families, others came as a result of organized 
campaigns of antislavery and proslavery factions. A third group 
that made their way to Kansas may be called, in modern language, 
“rabble-rousers,” or soldiers of fortune. In the succeeding months 
the differences of opinion became more pronounced, old antago- 
nisms were renewed, and new ones arose, many based on personali- 
ties, using the slavery issue as the “whipping post.” 

As the agitation, aided by the antislavery press, rose in Kansas 
territory, sporadic outbreaks of violence occurred. Further dis- 
turbance, resulting in the destruction of property and loss of life, 
led to executive recognition of the disturbed conditions of the terri- 
tory. The President issued orders to use military force, if necessary, 
to protect life and property. 

In order to carry out the instructions of the President, Davis wrote 
Colonels Edwin V. Sumner and Philip St. George Cooke at Fort 
Leavenworth on February 15, 1856, as follows: 

Sir: The President has by proclamation, warned all persons combined for 
insurrection or invasive aggression against the organized government of the 


Territory of Kansas, or associated to resist the due execution of laws therein, 
to abstain from such revolutionary and lawless proceedings, and has com- 


8. Dr. Dodd in his Jefferson Davis (Philadelphia, 1907), and lectures entitled States- 
men of the Old South (New York, 1911), reveals an excellent portrait of Davis and his 
problems; Robert McElroy’s Jefferson Davis, the Real and Unreal (New York, 1937), con- 
tains a good bibliography. 

4. For an early study of the background of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, sec F. H. Hodder’s 
presidential address to the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 1925, in The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, v. 12 (June, 1925), pp. 3-22. More recent 
sa publications by James C. Malin, including The Nebraska Question (Law- 
rence, 1954). 
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manded them to disperse and retire peaceably to their respective abodes, on 
the pain of being resisted by his whole constitutional power. If, therefore, the 
Governor of the Territory, finding the ordinary course of judicial proceedings 
and the powers vested in the United States Marshalls inadequate for the sup- 
pression of the insurrectionary combinations or armed resistance to the execu- 
tion of them, should make requisition upon you to furnish a military force to aid 
him in the performance of that official duty, you are hereby directed to employ 
for that purpose such part of your command as may in your judgment consist- 
ently be detached from their ordinary duty. In executing this delicate function 
of the military power of the United States, you will exercise much caution to 
avoid, if possible, a collision with even insurgent citizens; and will endeavor 
to suppress resistance to the laws and the constituted authorities by that moral 
force, which happily in our country, is ordinarily sufficient to secure respect to 
the laws of the land and the regularly constituted authorities of the government. 
You will use a sound discretion as to the moment at which the further employ- 
ment of the military force may be discontinued, and avail yourself of the first 
opportunity to return with your command to the more grateful and prouder 
service of the soldier—that of common defense.5 


Conditions in the territory did not improve and toward the end of 
June, Davis wrote P. E. Smith, the commander of the Department 
of the West, reminding him of “the peculiar conditions of affairs in 
Kansas” and to carefully abstain from encroaching in any degree 
upon the proper sphere of the civil authorities, and to observe the 
greatest caution to avoid conflict between the civil and military 
power.® For fear he did not have sufficient force, Smith wrote the 
war secretary of troop weakness. Davis answered that the Presi- 
dent had authorized the use of the territorial militia but if neces- 
sary, the militia of Illinois and Kentucky might be called. 

The position of the insurgents, . . . is that of open rebellion against the 
laws and constitutional authorities, . . . patriotism and humanity alike 
require that rebellion should be promptly crushed, and the perpetration of the 
crimes which now disturb the peace and security of the good people of the 
Territory of Kansas, should be effectively checked.7 

Smith was ordered to energetically employ all the means within 
his reach to “restore the supremacy of law, always endeavoring to 
carry out your present purpose to prevent the unnecessary effusion 
of blood.” 

Davis justified the use of troops and pointed out that Territorial 
Gov. R. J. Walker had called for the troops to be placed near Law- 
rence, “the hot-bed of all abolition movements of the Territory,” * to 
aid him in the due execution of laws and for the preservation of 
peace. 

5. Rowland, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 603, 604, 

6. Ibid., v. 8, pp. 48, 49. 


7. Ibid., v. 3, pp. 58, 59. 
8. Ibid., v. 3, pp. 134-161. 
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When Pierce and Davis were severely attacked for the use of the 
military forces Davis declared that he was against the quartering of 
troops in Kansas. He maintained that if the people were fit to form 
and maintain a state and take their place as equals in the union, 
they would not require troops in their midst. “We look to the time 
when the peace in Kansas will relieve the government of the neces- 
sity of keeping them there.” ® 

After Davis had resigned the secretaryship and had returned to 
the senate, he wrote a Mississippi constituent that the Buchanan 
administration had been favorable to the Lecompton constitution 
and if the proposal had received congressional approval and had 
been accepted by the Kansas people the country would have been 
relieved of an issue that was threatening “our honor, our safety, our 
respect for our ancestors and our regard for our posterity.” 1° 

His position on the relationship of the territories to the federal 
government was best described in a speech in 1858. He declared 
the territories did not occupy the same position as states, that he 
never subscribed to the doctrine of squatter sovereignty, and that 
the federal government had power over territories. He maintained 
the territories were dependencies of the Union, that they were in a 
condition of pupilage, to be governed by the states, and that if men, 
either foreign or native, should congregate themselves upon a terri- 
tory, and raise the standard of rebellion against the federal govern- 
ment and in defiance of law, “it is not only within the power, but it is 
the plain, palpable duty of the Government to put down such an in- 
surrection, and to compel obedience.” ™ 

As a seer he pointed to the collision in Kansas as a miniature of 
the division throughout the United States, declaring that the strug- 
gle was “melancholy evidence of the decadence of the political 
morals of our times that has been necessary to employ the troops of 
the United States to secure the execution of its laws. It gives melan- 
choly forebodings as to the capacity of our people for self-govern- 
ment.” 

9. Ibid., v. 8, pp. 204, 205, 


10. Ibid., v. 8, p. 230. 
ll. Ibid., v. 3, p. 182. 





Touring Kansas and Colorado in 1871 
THe JourNnaL or Georce C. ANDERSON—CONCLUDED 
III. THe Journat, JuNE 7-Juty 7, 1871 


T 8:30 Denver time, or 9:55 Cincinnati time,?* we leave for 
Cheyenne Wyoming Ter. via the D[enver] P[acific] R. R. At 
Hughes Station we were introduced by Col. Fisher to B. F. Johnston 
ag’t of a Chicago land shark Co. who gave us a very pressing invita- 
tion to stop with him on our way back, that he might show us over 
the lands belonging to their Co. We very politely decline the invita- 
tion, as we were not bait for that kind of fish. We pass through Evans 
where a Chicago Colony *§ have located, their irrigating ditches and 
canals were rather an odd sight to us. This colony had not prospered 
as well as they might have done, owing to their reckless manner of 
doing business, and want of funds. Fifty one miles north of Denver 
we pass Greeley. Here a Colony from the New England States had 
located, under the auspices of Horace Greeley *® and judging from 
the appearance of the land he selected, his knowledge of land was in 
keeping with “what I know about farming.” *® All along the road 
passengers amuse themselves shooting at antelope and Prairie dogs. 
Ninety six miles from Denver, we reached the summit between 
Denver and Cheyenne, six thousand four hundred and fifteen feet 
above the sea level. Here we are among the foot hills of the moun- 
tains. The scenery is wild and barren. West of us, running from 
north to South as far as the eye can reach, a range of snow covered 
mountain tops pierce the clouds. From many places along the whole 
range where destructive fires were consuming whole pine forests, 
could be seen immense columns of smoke arising, sometimes ob- 
scuring the mountain scenery beyond. At times heavy clouds went 


27. Anderson was somewhat confused on the subject of time changes. 


28. Members of the St. Louis-Western colony settled at Evans in the spring of 1871. 
The colony had been organized the previous year at Oakdale, Ill., as the Western colony, but 
headquarters were later moved to St. Louis and the name changed. The colony was only 
moderately successful.—James F. Willard, “The Union Colony at Greeley, Colorado, 1869- 
1871,” in University of Colorado Historical Collections, Boulder, v. 1 (1918), p. xvii. 

29. Although the Union colony was organized under the advice and patronage of Hor- 
ace Greeley, its founder was Nathan Cook Meeker, agricultural editor of the New York 

ibune. Meeker came to the territory in the summer of 1869 and after a general examination 
of the country, conceived the plan of establishing a colony. Greeley entered into the scheme 
with enthusiasm and offered free use of the columns of the Tribune to bring the matter to 
public notice. Union colony was formally organized at a meeting held at Cooper Institute, 
New York, December 23, 1869, By the following April a locating committee had selected 
a site on the delta formed by the South Platte and Cache la Poudre rivers, near the Denver 
Pacific railroad, and _ the first settlers arrived within a month.—Frank Hall, History of the 
State of Colorado (Chicago, Blakely Printing Company, 1889), v. 1, pp. 531, 532. 

80. A reference to Horace Greeley’s What I Know of Farming, published in 1871. 
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rolling along through the valleys, from which we could see the rain 
falling in torrents, while Heaven's artillery belched forth terrific 
flashes of lightning, the report of which did not reach us for many 
seconds afterwards. 

[ ARRIVE AT CHEYENNE, Wyo. TER., JUNE 7] 

We arrive at Cheyenne at 12:45. This place is situated on the 
U.P.R.R. 516 miles west from Omaha, and 516 miles east from Salt 
Lake, and has a population of from twelve to fifteen hundred, and 
is kept alive by the immense travel through from the Atlantic and 
Pacific States, and the trade from Fort Russell situated three 
miles northwest, where are stationed eleven companies of infantry 
and cavalry troops, to guard against indian depredations. There 
appeared quite a cavalcade of vehicles of various kinds, to carry 
the soldiers and officers, wives and sweet-hearts to and from the 
train. The train going west consisted of nine crowded coaches 
drawn by two powerful engines. The one going East consisted of 
eight coaches equally crowded. 


[GREELEY AND Its IMPROVEMENTS] 


After getting all of the information in regard to Wyoming and 


other Territories to the northwest; we conclude to go no further in 
that direction, but retrace our steps to the southward, and leave for 
Greeley in the afternoon, where we arrive in the evening, and stop 
at the Colorado House. After supper, we visit some of the most 
important points in the Colony. Having settled here the year pre- 
vious, they are certainly entitled to great credit for what they have 
already accomplished. They have erected some two hundred and 
fifty houses, and have a population of about fifteen hundred. They 
have constructed two main ditches for irrigation. One about thirty 
miles in length. The other about ten miles. 

A Park is situated in the center of the town plat, in which had 
been transplanted at great expense, maple, cottonwood, silver-pop- 
lar and many varieties of evergreen trees. Two or three miniature 
lakes had just been filled from the irrigating ditches. Gardens are 
scattered over the whole plat, but they do not look well, being al- 
most parched, excepting in the immediate neighborhood of the 
ditches, where the ground was kept continually moist. Trees, wheat 
and garden vegetables were dying for want of water. The soil is a 
mixture of clay, sand and gravel, and is capable of absorbing a very 
large amount of water. They think if the land could be thoroughly 
irrigated once, that there woud be no trouble to raise crops in the 
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future. We saw wheat three or four inches high planted in hills 
one and two feet apart, and cultivated with the hoe. 

Outside of the cultivated lands, the whole country is covered with 
cacti of every kind and hue, intermingled with small patches of 
buffalo grass, and would require sheet iron armor on the noses of 
stock to protect them while grazing. As near as we could learn from 
them, each member of the Colony paid into the Colonial treasury 
an equal amount which entitled them to a choice of town lots or 
land, equal to that amount. One or two lots in town being equal in 
value to ten, twenty, forty or eighty acres of land, according to its 
distance from the town. Many persons to improve their land or lots, 
and live until a crop can be raised, had mortgaged their property, 
and from the present prospect would lose all they had, unless lenity 
was shown them, which could hardly be expected from those monied 
men with whom we met. The consequence was every one was carry- 
ing a stiff upper lip, asking from two hundred and fifty to three 
thousand dollars for lots, and from ten to twenty five dollars per acre 
for their cactus patches. 

The air is very warm through the day and cold at night. Two 
weeks before we were there a whirlwind came up from the south- 
east ricochetting through one corner of the town, demolished three 
or four houses. The air was hot, the sky was clear, and not a drop 
of rain had fallen for some time, there was nothing to betoken a 
storm of any kind. Such storms as these are of frequent occurrence. If 
these colonists do not succeed here, no others can. Being of steady 
habits, they allow no saloons for selling liquors, no billiard tables or 
gambling of any kind in the colony. They have lyceums, public 
readings and scientific lectures. The colony bell is rang at seven, 
twelve, one and six oclock regularly during the day. There is one 
Baptist church, one Free church, and the Tabernacle, which is used 
by all other denominations, one public hall called Raney Hall. The 
Methodists are making efforts to erect a Church as soon as possible. 
Brick is being made for the erection of a school-house to cost some 
thirty thousand dollars. A grist mill was then being built and a 
woolen factory was contemplated. Taken altogether the colonists 
have succeeded beyond all expectations. We fear they will too soon 
reach the bottom of their purses, as the outlay far exceeds the in- 
come. 

Water for irrigation is taken from the Cache la Poudre. A canal 
is contemplated to be taken from the same river fifty miles above, 
constructed large enough for navigation, as well as irrigation of a 
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large body of country between Greeley and the mountains. We talk 
with none of the colonists outside of the ring but who are sorely 
disappointed, and acknowledged that they had been swindled in 
joining the colony. Maj. Bostwick, in a conversation with the Editor 
of the Greeley Tribune of that place,* spoke rather severely of their 
patron, Horace Greeley, whereupon he took umbrage, leaving us 
abruptly and in a short time had some of the officials of the town 
following us as though they were boiling for a melee, and luckily 
for them and us, it was avoided. During the forenoon of the 8” we 
went in search of agates, found many, but not very valuable. 


[ReTuRN TO DENVER, JUNE 9] 

At 4:30 P.M. we leave for Denver, where we arrive safely, and 
stopping at the Carr House, retire early, to rest our weary bones. 

On the morning of the 9” we met Col. J. C. Fry formerly of Sid- 
ney, O. while passing down one of the crowded thoroughfares, who 
immediately took us in charge, and from this time during our stay 
in Colorado we had a faithful guide. He prevailed on us to make our 
headquarters at the Tremont House one of the best in the City. 

In the afternoon we found Robt Wilson formerly of Sidney, O. who 
has been here several years, and has held several offices of trust; 
were introduced to Mr. Byers, Editor of the Rocky Mountain 
News,*? and ag’t for the Gen’l Land Co. who gave us many impor- 
tant facts in regard to lands, and the prospects of colonizing in Colo- 
rado. We visited ex Governor Evans,** who tcok great pains to in- 
form us in matters relating to the statistics of the Territory, it’s 
agriculture and mineral products; requesting us to call on him 
whenever we wanted any facts in regard to the country. We were 
visited by the Ag’t of the Colorado Co. of Chicago,** who extended 
us an invitation to visit them before we left Colorado. He would 
furnish us passes, and accompany us into the mountains, through 
the mining districts. We agreed to accept the invitation if we found 
time, after getting through with our business. 

A delegation of ministers, returning from California, stopped here 
today. In the evening they held a meeting in the open air. They 


$1. Nathan Cook Meeker, president of the colony, was editor of the Greeley Tribune. 
The first issue was dated November 16, 1870. Meeker had been a war correspondent repre- 
senting the New York Tribune at General Grant’s headquarters, and subsequently became 


agricultural editor of that newspaper.—David Boyd, A History: Greeley and the Union Col- 
ony of Colorado (Greeley, Colo., the Grecley Tribune Press, 1890), pp. 16, 83. 

32. Wm. N. Byers arrived in Denver early in 1859. He brought newspaper equipment 
across country by wagon and printed the first issue of the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, on 
April 23, 1859.—Hall, op cit., p. 184. 

33. John Evans, territorial governor of Colorado, 1862-1865. 

34. The Chicago-Colorado colony was organized in Chicago in 1870. Its president was 
the famous Unitarian paer and lecturer, Robert Collyer. Center of the Colorado site was 


the present town of Longmont and settlement began in March, 1871.—Willard, op. cit., 
Pp. xvii. 
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were addressed by Mr. Moody of Chicago, and after singing two or 
three old familiar hymns, the ministers start up street to the Presby- 
terian Church followed by an immense crowd of people singing that 
soul cheering Sunday School hymn “We are coming, we are com- 
ing, we are coming, blessed Savior” Arriving at the Church, a ser- 
mon was preached by a celebrated Divine of New York City. This 
indeed was a very unusual sight to the Citizens of Denver, many of 
whom had not heard a sermon or seen a congregation of Chris- 
tians since leaving the states. 

This great congregation was made up of mechanics & day laborers 
returning from their days work, with their dinner buckets on their 
arms, Chinese with their long black cues twisted up like a lady's 
chignon under their hats; and with a curious stare from their oblique 
almond shaped eyes, were asking each other “What ailee Mellican 
man.” Ute indians wrapped in their indispensable red blankets, and 
buckskin leggins, with brass trinkets in their ears and nose and their 
faces painted in hideous stripes, came up to hear of the Great Spirit 
of the Pale Faces. The devotees of Bacchus flocked from the innu- 
merable drinking saloons to hear the old, old, story taught them by 
a loved and loving mother, in their boyhood and at the recolection 
of which they stand spell-bound. Mexican teamsters, and Greasers, 
in their dirt and rags, with long black uncombed hair and beard, 
dark complexion and hard scowling visage, and a brace of navy 
revolvers suspended from a belt well filled with cartridges. Texan 
herdsmen, harder looking if any odds, than their Mexican friends 
in pants and vest of calf skin dressed with the hair on, their feet were 
encased in heavy cavalry boots, on each of which was buckled an im- 
mense spur with tiny tingling bells dangling from them. They were, 
also, armed with Navy revolvers and large bowie-knives. Gamblers 
came from the many gambling Hells which abound in the City; 
forgetting for the time the excitement over Faro tables, and billiards. 
Taken altogether it was the most conglomerate audience that could 
well be imagined. 


[Vistr THE FaRM OF PETER MacNEs, JUNE 10] 

We are waited upon by Mr. Cook, Agent for the sale of Capt. 
[Wm.] Craigs lands in southern Colorado, also, by Mr. Mathews 
Agent of the National Land Co., of Colorado. On the morning of the 
10” we accept an invitation from Mr. Mathews and visit the ranch 
of Peter Magnus,* in company with himself and Col. Fry. Proceed- 


35. Peter Magnes is credited with being the father of sugar beet growing in Colorado. 
He began to grow sugar beets in the Platte valley in the 1860’s and advocated sugar making 
30 years before the first factory was built in the state——Alvin T. Steinel, History of Agri- 
culture in Colorado . . . (State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 1926), p. 283. 
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ing southward from Denver we pass many well cultivated farms 
in the Platte valley, and seven miles from Denver we reached the 
farm of Mr. Magnus situated on the east bank of the Platte river. 
Mr. Magnus took us over his farm, giving us a detailed account of 
irrigation; he had several men irrigating the land at the time. Thus 
giving us a practical, as well as theoretical demonstration of the 
way it was done. He gave us his method for raising the different 
crops on his farm, and took us over the fields to see them growing. 

After nearly running us down he took us to his barn and showed 
us his grain and hay; giving us a full report on the average per acre. 
Red Siberian wheat averaged last year fifty seven bushels per. acre; 
sixty pound, per. bushel; from one gallon Arondga wheat sown, he 
gathered twenty one bu; at the rate of ninety three bu, per. acre. 
From this variety he had repeatedly tried to have flour made, but 
without success; it was a very hard flinty grain. English Excelsior 
oats averaged fifty eight bu. per acre; 51 Ibs. per bu. Prussian Oats 
fifty three bu. per acre; Black Swedish oats, eighty three and one 
half bu. per. acre; from two bu. sown. He had large fields of peas, 
cabbage and beets. His beet crop last year averaged one hundred 
and fifty tons per. acre; cabbage thirty seven tons per. acre, which 
he sold at two cents per. pound. One pumpkin weighed sixty two 
pounds, one squash, one hundred and four pounds. He sowed last 
year sixty pounds of barley, from which he gathered thirty three 
hundred pounds. 

His house is octagonal in shape and built of gravel and lime. Tak- 
ing us into the house, he set before us liquors and cigars, and re- 
quested us to enjoy ourselves, if our enjoyment ran in that channel. 
He showed us three large silver medals he had received from the 
Colorado Agricultural society in 1870. One for the best lot of sugar 
beets. One for the best display of small grain, and one for the best 
and greatest variety of farm products. 

Mr. Magnus is a Swede he left Wisconsin with his family in 
1859 for Pikes Peak; he says he found mining played out, or at best 
paying very poorly, provisions were scarce, and vegetables entirely 
out of the market. He therefore concluded to commence raising 
vegetables for the miners; which he did with great success. The 
second year he entered 615 acres of land. He showed us the first 
plow and harrow used in the Territory, which were great curiosities. 
They were made by him in 1859. The plow had a rude beam about 
twelve feet long, morticed into an upright stick of timber, on the 
lower end of which was nailed an old pointed shovel, through the 
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upper end an inch hole was bored, through which was driven a 
stick about two feet long, to answer as handles with which to guide 
the plow. The harrow was formed of pieces of wood about fifteen 
inches long, in which were driven wooden teeth, these were pinned 
together in squares forming a net work five or six feet square; making 
a harrow which he said he preferred to the new fangled harrows 
of today. The Denver and Rio Grande R. R. (36 inch gauge ) passes 
through his farm. 


[Leave DENVER FOR PUEBLO, JUNE 11] 


After a very pleasant visit we return to Denver and visit several land 
Ag’ts and after an earnest solicitation from Mr. Cook, we agree to 
visit Capt. Craig’s farm as he had made especial arrangements for us 
to do so. And accordingly on the morning of the 11” accompanied 
by Col Fry and Chas. Cook we leave by coach for Pueblo, 120 miles 
south. The road was very dusty and from the immense travel the 
dust was kept flying. At times we could hardly get our breath and 
could scarcely discern a passing train of wagons, we were continu- 
ally passing trains of wagons, loaded with lumber hides and wool, 
and driven by the hardest looking men we ever saw. 

We took dinner at Russelville situated at the head of Cherry creek 
where the first discovery of gold was made in Colorado, and which 
gave rise to the great Pikes Peak excitement. In the bed of this creek, 
five dollars per day can easily be panned out in gold at this time, 
but scarcity of water and danger from the indians, make it a slow 
as well as dangerous process. Here Cherry Creek had sunk away, 
and the bed is filled with dry sand. Russelville contains a stable for 
the coach horses, and a house of three or four rooms, which is used 
as an eating house, and where we ate as good a meal as we found 
in all that route from Cheyenne in Wyoming Territory, to Cap'’t 
Craigs in Southern Colorado. Passing on we reach the summit of the 
divide, a spur of the Rocky mountains dividing the head waters of 
the Platte, and the Arkansas rivers. Here we reach an altitude of 
seven thousand feet. Passing through large pine forests the scenery 
is continually changing. 

Our progress through the day up the northern slope had been 
slow but when we commenced the descent of the southern slope we 
went at a fearful speed, remind[ing] one of Greeleys fearful ride 
down the Siera Nevada, when the driver said to him, “never mind 
Horace we'll get you there in time.” Here we witnessed the grandest 
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sunset scene that we ever beheld, language would fail to describe 
it. Reaching the foot of the divide, we enter and pass through Monu- 
mental Park, but darkness keeps us from seeing much. Five or six 
miles further on we pass by the Garden of the Gods and half an 
hour after we arrive at Colorado City near the foot of Pike’s Peak, 
the highest in this range. 

After sweeping, dusting and getting the real estate off of our faces 
and beards, we proceed to supper; where Mr. Huffman, being un- 
usually fond of trout, and wishing to steal a march on the balance 
of the passengers; cleared all the dishes of that savory article and 
had them replenished until he was sufficiently filled to bring up the 
subject of trout, when to his chagrin the dining room girl informed 
him that it was white fish. This news brought down the house. Our 
friend however, attributed his mistake to the peculiar manner of 
serving up the fish; which by the way was quite a compliment to 
the cook. The subject of trout afterwards brought pleasant reminis- 
cences. We had been seeing through the day, heavy columns of 
smoke arising from one of the high mountain peaks, from fire rag- 
ing among the pines, which as darkness came on, looked more and 
more terrific; from here we had a good view of it, the flames would 
roll and leap along the mountain side, and occasionally a meteor- 
like ball of fire would shoot downwards for a few seconds, then 
plunge out of sight. The fire was raging high up the mountain side, 
and nothing being visible but fire, it gave the appearance of a ter- 
rible conflagration in the Heavens. 

After supper we travel on. Eight men and one lady are crowded 
inside of the coach, while three men ride outside. The lady was 
going to Pueblo to join her husband, who was in business there. We 
passed a sleepless night, being jostled, and bumped around in a 
lively manner. Arriving at Pueblo on the 12” at 6:30 A. M.; we stop 
at the Chilcott House, and after dusting our clothes, and after pick- 
ing the dirt out of our eyes and ears, and rinsing it down our 
throats with electric fluid, we have a good breakfast. We are 
visited by Capt Craig, who had been telegraphed of our coming, 
and had come to meet us. Wine, cream and strawberries were served 
during the forenoon, by Mr. Cook. 

In the afternoon the Capt. sent his carriage—drawn by four 
horses—to the Hotel for us, we were joined by the Cap’t in the 
southern part of the town. Our driver was a Mexican, he made the 
distance, twenty five miles, in two and one half hours. 
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[Captain Craic’s Rancu * June 12-13] 


Two miles from Hermosillo—as the Capt has named his ranch— 
we halt on an eminence overlooking his tillable lands, which are 
situated in the valley of the Huerfano river, which can easily be 
traced by the timber skirting it, and for a distance of five miles, we 
could see occasionally a cluster of buildings occupied by his farm 
help. His own residence was hidden by a beautiful grove. De- 
scending to the valley at a break neck speed, we are soon at the end 
of our journey. 

His mansion is built after the old Mexican style, with the excep- 
tion of a pitched roof. It is one hundred and fifty feet in length by 
one hundred in width. Through the entire length runs a corridor, on 
either side of which are large rooms, some of which are furnished in 
oriental splendor. At the west end a wide porch extends the entire 
width of the building surrounded by climbing vines, trained so as to 
form an arched entrance at the front, and an arched window or 
lookout at the northern end having the appearance of an immense 
green room. Birds had built their nests among the vines, and were 
repaying for this privilege in sweet songs. 

We were shown our rooms on the upper floor, and after cleaning 
ourselves as well as we could from our scanty wardrobe descended 
to the porch, where the Cap’t awaited us with a pleasant and in- 
vigorating mint Julep. In a few minutes supper was announced; the 
table was loaded with the most costly viands served in china and 
silver, and livened with the graces of Miss Carrie Jennings niece of 
Cap’t Craig, a very agreeable and intelligent young lady. Mexican 
men servents come and go at the bidding, there being but two fe- 
males about the Hicenda—Mrs. Craig and Miss Jennings. Mrs. 
Craig being sick did not make her appearance at the table during 
our stay. Being tired we turned into bed early, and rested better 
than we had since leaving home. The beds were filled with down, 
and were the softest we had ever reclined upon. 

On the morning of the 13” the Cap’t kindly offered us his men as 
guides and his horses and vehicles to convey us in any direction we 
wished over his land, and took great pains to inform us that land 
in that dry atmosphere would not produce unless well irrigated; 


86. While he was investigating western lands in 1869 for the Union colony, N. C. 
Meeker wrote descriptive letters to the New York Tribune. On October 22 he wrote: “He 
rae Wm. Craig] is the agent of the St. Vrain grant, and has several miles square, which is 

is own property. He has built a large and elegant house and furnished it handsomely, 
has a model barn, several hundred head of hogs, vast herds of cattle and a large number of 
Mexicans as hired help. In many respects he is situated like a baron of olden times. In his 
garden are all kinds small fruits; he has apples, peaches and pears yet too young to bear, 
while clear streams of water run by foot-paths and around flower beds. When it is to be con- 
sidered that everything had to be hauled by wagons 600 miles from the Missouri river, and 

at all these improvements have been made since the war, it must be seen that vast work 
was required. . . . As we were in haste Colonel Craig sent us forward in his fine ambulance, 
drawn by four elegant horses.””—Boyd, op. cit p. 22. 
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so we as a committee could not expect to give a good report unless 
we would irrigate the inner man with some of his iced drinks, at 
least every two hours; he bid us report ourselves accordingly, and 
after a copious flow from his silver goblets, we start to the west- 
ward up the valley of the Huerfanno on foot, until we reach the 
deep rocky canyon through which the river comes roaring and 
foaming for twenty five miles. We climbed up over the rugged and 
precipitous rocks from one to two hundred feet above the rushing 
torrent, amusing ourselves by rolling stones over the precipice and 
seeing them dash into the river below. Mr. Huffman hurt his foot 
while engaged in this amusement, and went limping back to the 
house. 

About half a mile from the mouth of this Canyon, there was a 
rude dam of stones thrown across the river; and down through that 
wall of rock on the north side, the Cap’t had blasted a canal, through 
which to convey water to irrigate four thousand acres of land. His 
canal and ditches cost him over one hundred thousand dollars. In 
this canyon abound all kinds of game, grizzly and cinnamon bears; 
mountain lions; catamounts, wolves; foxes and numerous kinds of 
poisonous snakes. To the southwest we see the Spanish Peaks loom- 
ing up like huge cones seventy miles distant. Here we leave the 
canyon, going north over the upland, thence by a circuitous route 
to the house; where we found Mr. Huffman batheing his foot in the 
basin of the fountain and Cap’t Craig anxiously awaiting our return; 
we having disobeyed his orders by staying one hour over time, the 
irrigation came nevertheless. 

We then take a light wagon and two horses, and travel eastward, 
down the valley, through the irrigated lands until we reach the farm 
of his neighbor on the east, the only one he had within sixty five 
miles—excepting at Pueblo on the north—and with whom he was 
not on friendly terms. He had one building in course of erection for 
a niece who had married but a short time previous, but who was 
then in the states, this was the best house on his farm excepting his 
own. The farm had been neglected the last two years, no more being 
raised than was needed for their own consumption. Five years be- 
fore, the products of his farm brought him sixty thousand dollars 
after deducting his heavy expenses. 

We did not proceed far to the southward, as that portion of his 
land beyond the valley containing forty six thousand acres, was fitted 
only for grazing purposes; returning to the house about two oclock 
we find dinner awaiting us; were introduced to Mr. Kenyon, and Col. 
Wodell from Denver, who were endeavoring to lease the farm for 
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grazing purposes. They proposed to graze from five to ten thousand 
head of cattle on it. They were very gentlemanly in their manners 
and quite good fellows. The grounds around his house—some ten 
acres—were tastefully laid out in walks and drives, miniature lakes, 
cascades and rivulets, and in front a fountain was continually play- 
ing, while the shade trees seemed to invite you to a cool retreat. At 
the northern extremity of the enclosure, runs Huerfanno skirted on 
either side by beautiful groves of cottonwood, and spanned by rustic 
bridges, giving a picturesque and lovely appearance to the scenery; 
near the south bank was built a large warehouse in which was kept 
the provisions for his own, and the families of those in his employ. 

We were shown into his kitchen and pantry, the first being fur- 
nished with all the modern improvements and the latter having the 
appearance of a wholesale grocery and provision store; every thing 
about was kept in strictly military order. He is visited every year 
by bands of Indians, who lay around for several days receiving 
presents of beef, flour, meal, tobacco, coffee, sugar &c. When he has 
given them as much as he intends he will have nothing more to do 
with them for they will not leave as long as he pays any attention 
to them. 

On one occasion, five hundred warriors came and encamped near 
the house; not coming in to receive presents, he knew that they 
had come with evil intentions; gathering his force of hands and 
arming them, he was prepared to give them a warm reception. The 
Indians committed petty depredations by killing his dogs and sheep, 
stampeding his cattle and trying in every manner to provoke him 
to make the first attack by shooting some of them, which would have 
given them an excuse to murder, plunder and burn. They would not 
make the first attack, fearing the vengeance of the Great Father at 
Washington. Cap’t Craig knowing this, ordered his men not to fire 
at them under any consideration, except to repel an open attack; 
failing in their object, after a trial of four or five days, they left. 

The Cap’t offered us his farm of 50,000 acres for four dollars per 
acre; not thinking it suitable for the colony, we gave him no en- 
couragement, but told him plainly that it would not suit us. The 
grasshoppers were just making their appearance, and were nowing 
[gnawing] off the grass, cutting off the clover tops, trimming up 
the trees and vines, and destroying vegetation generally, several 
men were employed driving the marauders into the Huerfanno, 
there to be devoured by hungry trout. 

Mr. Kenyon gave us his experience in gardening one year. He said 
he bought him a small farm, put several acres in cabbage and the bal- 
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ance in corn for roasting ears, as these crops commanded the highest 
prices in the mines. When the cabbage was full grown and ready 
for the market, a huckster from the mines stopping there offered him 
five thousand dollars for the crop of cabbage; he asked his gardener 
if he had better sell it, who told him that he could make considerable 
more out of it, if he would take it up to the mines and sell it; he 
therefore concluded not to sell it. On the next day a cloud of grass- 
hoppers came over the country fairly darkening the sky, clearing 
off vegetation as they went. On the next day he went out to see 
how they were progressing in their work of destruction, and such a 
sight as met his eyes; the cabbage was all gone, not a leaf or stock 
remained, they had eaten the stock and roots out clean, and the 
ravenous fellows were sitting up on the edge of the hole peeping 
down into it, to see if they had left a particle there. He went to the 
corn field, and there they were taking it a row at a time, cleaning 
it as they went; thus was his summers work carried away within 
two days, without one cent of remuneration. 


[Back To PveBLO AND CoLorapo Ciry; JuNE 14] 


On the 14” at 9:40 we leave the hospitable mansion of Cap’t Craig, 
leaving Mr. Kenyon and Col. Wodell there. Our clever Mexican 
with his four fast nags, landed us in Pueblo in two and a half hours, 
taking dinner at the Chilcott House. After dinner we look about the 
town; the houses with two or three exceptions were built of adobes, 
or sundried brick, and to make them more durable are plastered on 
the outside with cement, and when marked off in oblong squares, 
gives the appearance of stone blocks, which makes a building of 
much size look massive; this was the case with Capt Craigs house, 
warehouse, and barn. 

At two oclock we leave Pueblo. When reaching the suburbs of the 
town, we were hailed by a girl poorly clad, carrying a bundle; she 
was apparently about twelve years of age. The driver stopped his 
team, reaching us nearly out of breath she asked to be carried to 
Denver, saying she wanted to go to her mother who lived there. 
But having no money and the messenger fearing her story was not 
true, declined taking her. She begged most earnestly and tearfully, 
but he was immovable, and when the coach started she screamed 
most piteously. We would have paid her fare, but not knowing her 
true situation, concluded not to risk it. The scenery along the road 
was very fine especially so at E] Paso. About midway between Pu- 
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eblo and Colorado City we passed many long ranges of sharp cone 
shaped buttes standing isolated, many miles from the mountains, 

Arriving at Colorado City at 9. P.M. we take supper and soon 
after, being tired, we turn into our beds and are soon dreaming of 
home and the loved ones awaiting our return. On the morning of the 
15 we arose early and started at 4:30 for a walk to the Garden of the 
Gods, which looks but a short distance, after a long walk we reached 
it, and climbing around over the rocks a short time, and enjoying it’s 
fine scenery we start back to the Hotel, where we eat a very hearty 
breakfast, and find we had enjoyed a morning walk of about five 
miles. 

We hire a man and team with a spring wagon, to take us to the 
most important points, agreeing to pay him eight dollars for his 
services, and after preparing ourselves with lemon sugar and a good 
article of brandy, not forgetting a lunch, we start in company with 
Mr. Hatch of St. Louis, driving up between two perpendicular 
ridges of high rocks for some distance we soon arrive at the Gate- 
way to the Garden of the Gods, which is a perpendicular cleft in the 
rocks some fifty feet in width through which we enter; some fifty 
or sixty feet within this Gateway and to the right, some enterprising 
fellow had built a house about twelve by fourteen feet in size, the 
floor was laid, the windows and door frames were cased, the sash 
had not been put in, nor the door hung. The smooth woodwork 
within was covered wtih the names of visitors from all parts of the 
world, written with pencil, and to perpetuate the name of the Ohio 
Soldiers Colony we did likewise. 

The next point of interest was Lone Rock, standing some two hun- 
dred and fifty or three hundred feet high, and seventy or eighty feet 
in width by about one hundred and fifty feet in length. Within this 
rock is a cave, large enough to accommodate a very large congrega- 
tion of people. It’s ceiling is sixty or seventy feet high. The only en- 
trance is through a small opening on it’s western side, barely large 
enough to admit a good sized man. On entering we strike a light and 
by it’s dim flickering, we wind our way upward, twenty five or thirty 
feet, until we reach the floor of the cave which extends further than 
our dim light could penetrate. Fearing to disturb the slumbers of a 
grizzly bear or rattlesnake we went no farther in the dark but 
contented ourselves by singing hallooing, and shooting our re- 
volvers the report of which was deafening. On coming out of the 
cave, we slide through without difficulty. Two tall shafts of rock 
three hundred feet high, and eight or ten feet in diameter standing 
near each other are known as the twins. 
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Another high ridge of rocks has the appearance of a huge Ca- 
thedral with pinnacles and turrets pointing to the sky, some of 
which, looking from one position, appeared like a huge lion rearing 
up on his hind feet while his paws were resting on a large seal. We 
climbed one very high rock, and from it’s summit our eyes beheld a 
scene that we will not attempt to describe. On our left was a high 
perpendicular ridge of rock filled with seams and stratums running 
upward at an angle of about twenty degrees, and all bearing south- 
ward. On our right, Pikes Peak with it’s snowy cap, and many tur- 
reted foot hills, and spurs, formed an almost impenetrable barrier; 
while to the southward stretched a beautiful valley to a mountain 
spur running eastward. Through the southern part of this valley 
ran a beautiful, clear, cold stream of water, formed by the melting 
mountain snows, and boiling fountains, these fountains were called 
by the Mexicans “Fountaine Que Boille.” This stream watered a few 
well cultivated fields on either side. This portion of the valley was 
called Pleasant Park; while that portion in which we stood, with its 
mighty rocks and monuments, was known as the Garden of the Gods. 
Indeed these mighty rocks looked as though they had been thrown 
up as cinders from the fierce fires of Vulcan when he was forging 
the trident for Neptune that shook both land and sea. 

From here we go to the creek, and following it up about one 
mile, reach the Boiling Springs, or Soda springs. Here we found three 
springs of water, boiling up out of the rock, two on the north and 
one on the south side of the creek, the larger one being used for 
bathing and the two smaller for drinking several parties were here, 
one of which consisted of a whole family with wagons and tents who 
had come to test it’s medicinal qualities. These springs have a wide 
reputation among the Indians for their healing virtues. The earth 
for many feet around is encrusted with a soda formation to the depth 
of several feet. We remained here one or two hours bathing, and 
drinking copiously of the invigorating water. By stirring two or 
three teaspoonfulls of lemon-sugar into a tumbler full of the water, 
it would effervesce, making a very agreeable and pleasant drink 
and put to blush the soda water sold at the most fashionable resorts. 
Leaving here we drive as far as the road is passable, when we alight 
and make an ascent up the mountain side, until we can clearly de- 
fine the limits of vegetation, beyond which a belt of barren craggy 
rocks reach upward to the snowy capped summit, where the melting 
snows form that beautiful stream we had just left, which empties 
into the Arkansas river twenty five or thirty miles to the southeast. 
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After gathering several specimens of rock from the mountain, we 
descended to the wagon, and returned to the springs, and after a re- 
freshing draught, returned to the Hotel for dinner with ravenous 
appetites. After dinner we visit Monumental Park, about five miles 
north of Colorado City. Here the formation is entirely different from 
any we have seen, being limestone and quartz pebbles cemented 
together, round monuments of this formation rise from twenty to 
fifty [feet] high, all capped by a slab of limestone, wherever we 
saw this slab displaced, the shaft was crumbling away; the time will 
come when they will entirely disappear. Standing here and looking 
around us, we might easily fancy that we were within some great 
antedeluvian cemetery dedicated to the burial of Giants of the Pre- 
adamatic age. . 

Gathering many specimens of agates, quartz and other curious 
stones, we are hurried through a deep chasm in the rocks, that has 
been blasted and torn to pieces, by miners in search of gold. The 
whole face of the country here appears to have been turned up. We 
were too much hurried to make a careful examination of the rock. 
Returning we arrive at the Hotel near sunset. The town is going to 
decay, no evidences of improvement are visible. The Denver and 
Rio Grande R. R. is located about one and a half miles east, and 
the probabilities are that a town of some importance will be built 
on the road.** Pikes Peak, Soda Springs, Garden of the Gods, Pleas- 
ant, and Monumental Parks, and other natural curiosities will make 
this point one of the most fashionable resorts in the future, east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


[AGAIN IN DENvER, JUNE 16-18] 


Leaving here at 9:30 P. M. in a crowded coach, we are rolled, 
bounced, and tumbled, all night and arrive at Denver at noon on the 
16”, stopping at the Tremont House. 

In the evening we were taken through the Boullevard at the rate 
of 2.40 by Geo Mathews, enjoying a fine ride and fine scenery. Sent 
our clothes to the Chinese washerman Ung Sang to see if he could 
do any better than Wang Shang had done the week before. We met 
Judge Devereaux who requested us to remain here, until] he would 
return from Idaho on Saturday, that he might show us some lands 
lying in the eastern part of the County, he said he would sell at a 
reasonable price, sufficient land for the Colony, and the company 
would obligate themselves to construct a canal of sufficient capacity 
to irrigate them. 


87. Colorado Springs fulfilled Anderson’s look into the future. 
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On the morning of the 17” we visit many places of importance 
among them the U. S. branch Mint, where we see gold in all shapes, 
in quartz, fine dust, nuggets, and in bars, and are interested with a 
minute description of the various processes through which it passes 
from it’s unearthing until it is made into glittering coin. We buy a 
few stereoscopic views of Rocky Mountain scenery; send specimens 
of cactus home by Express. 

We are shown a box in which a peculiarly destitute individual, 
away from home and friends, had sought to tear himself from these 
tempting surroundings, and place himself within the pale of civiliza- 
tion. He had constructed this box of half inch pine lumber, about 
five and a half feet in length, and two feet square, with strips two 
inches wide, nailed around each end and one third it’s length from 
the ends; between the middle rows of slats on one side he had con- 
structed a door, opening inside, it’s ends being hidden under the 
strips, it could not be discovered. In one end, he had fastened a box, 
in which to carry provision, fifteen inches from this, he made a net 
work of strong twine across the box, with a hole through the center 
to admit his head, to keep it from striking against the end of the 
box, in case it should be thrown with that end down. There were 
one or two slat partitions within, through which he could brace him- 
self. Putting in a supply of provision, and marking on the side that 
had the door in “Handle with care, Keep this side up,” and directing 
it to himself to some town in Mass., he went to the Express office 
and told them to call at a certain house in the morning, and get a box 
and forward to Mass. 

In the morning he opened the box; got into it; closed the door; 
the Agt. took it to the Depot; but owing to the light material of 
which it was made and not being bound sufficiently strong to in- 
sure it’s safe transit, he concluded not to send it until the parties ship- 
ping it would make it stronger; whereupon they put it into the Office, 
instead of on the cars. The peculiar construction of the box excited 
the curiosity of many, among whom was Rob’t Wilson who seeing a 
small knot hole in the box tried to look into it; seeing the palm of 
some persons hand pressed against it on the inside; he left the room, 
locking the door and securing the services of an Officer; arrived just 
as the man was climbing out of the box. He was arrested and taken 
before the Mayor, but as they could find no law that he had trans- 
gressed he was liberated and forced to try some other means to reach 
home. 


We read of the death of C. L. Vallandingham in the Evening Trib- 
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une, which had occurred at 10 oclock that day.** We visit the farms 
of Dr. [J. H.] Morrison and Gen. Bierce,*® which are in a very high 
state of cultivation. Their residences are on an eminence north west 
of the City, and overlooking the country many miles around. The 
hillsides are terraced and planted with grapes. These farms show 
what irrigation at the proper time will do. Gen. Bierce is President 
of the Territorial board of Agriculture. Dr. Morrison is also an Offi- 
cer of the board; both are scientific men and gentlemen. In the after- 
noon we visit the Fair grounds, and Trotting Park; saw quite an 
exciting race. 

On the 18” we take dinner with Dr. Morrison; Fred Clifton secty 
of the board of agriculture; Maj. Clelland and his father, who was 
visiting him from N. Y. and Mr. Waite, a very wealthy resident of 
Denver; dinner was served at the Tremont House and was a very 
fine one. In the afternoon some of us accompanied Mr. Clifton out 
on Clear creek, where were many farms, the owners of which, ap- 
peared to be in easy circumstances. Here we scraped up out of the 
grass, alkali, as white as snow, specimens of which we brought home 
with us. In the evening we make arrangements with Col. Fry to 
accompany Gen’l Devereaux to those lands in the eastern part of the 
County, and report to us at Fort Scott, Kansas, within one week. 

And now we prepare to leave the most interesting place we have 
yet seen. we will in after life recall many pleasant memories of Den- 
ver City and it’s very generous and hospitable people. This City of 
some ten or twelve thousand inhabitants, at an altitude of five thou- 
sand feet, with a long range of mountains on the west, with their 
snow covered peaks reaching above the clouds; the mining interests, 
and the many natural curiosities surrounding it, and the extensive 
boulevard of many miles of the finest road in the world, all combine 
to make it one of the most frequent points of the tourist seeking pleas- 
ure or health. For the first two or three days after our arrival here, 
a sensation of dizziness overcame us, our nostrils were filled up, and 
our respiration was difficult, we would often gasp in breathing 
as though our lungs were not large enough to contain the air re- 
quired to keep up life. We passed a slaughter house, where we saw 
a pile of offal composed of the intestines of animals killed, beef heads 
and legs cut off with the hide on. This pile had lain here, between 
one and two years, but there was no offensive sme!l from it, the 


88. Clement L. Vallandigham was a well-known lawyer and politician of Ohio. During 
a murder trial he accidentally shot himself while illustrating the manner in which the 
victim was shot. 


89. Horatio B. Bearce was adjutant general of Colorado and president of the Colorado 
faee Society—The Rocky Mountain Directory and Colorado Gazetteer (1871), p. 
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whole pile appeared to be drying up and crumbling away. So rare 
is the air, that consumptives reaching that altitude are quickly 
benefitted, or soon relieved by death. 


[Back To Kansas, JUNE 19] 

At 9 oclock P. M. we bid farewell to our kind friends, and start 
for Salina Ka. On the morning of the 19” we awoke at Carson City. 
Many wagon trains were here loading for the south. The sky is clear, 
and the hot sultry winds are almost suffocating; making our faces 
fairly burn we change our position for relief. Mirages were almost 
continually in view. Fine lakes could be seen near the horizon, with 
the waves rippling and rolling over their silvery surfaces, and their 
shores lined with a beautiful foliage of green groves. As we would 
near them, they would vanish away, and others appear in the 
distance. The scenery grows monotonous, we become weary and 
long for civilization. We arrive at Salina at 8:35 P. M. call on the 
Gov't land Ag’t; find no lands of sufficient quantity for our purpose; 
being too near the limits of dry weather. 

June 20” we start early and arrive at Junction City at 9 oclock 
A. M. Visiting the Land Ag’t here, we find 150,000 acres of land be- 
longing to the Government and the K. P. R. R. Co. alternately that 
can be bought at an average of four dollars per acre, and we re- 
quest the Ag’t to hold it until he hears from us, as we are satisfied 
that we cannot get lands sufficient for the Colony under the home- 
stead law. Leaving Junction City at 11:30 A. M. via. the M. K & 
T. R. R. we pass down the vallev of the Neosho. 


[In ALLEN AND LaBetrE CountTiEs, JUNE 20-22] 


Stopping at Parkers for dinner, we arrive at Humbolt at 8: P. M. 
and stop at the Hildreth House, and while supper was being pre- 
pared, went to the Post Office receiving letters from home and 
from the headquarters of the Colony, telling us to go into Texas and 
see what could be done there, as the Colony would have no ob- 
jections to going there. 

The 21st we spend in writing letters and keeping up our memoran- 
dum; are called upon by some of Mr. Bostwick’s relatives who re- 
side here. We see more drunkenness here than we have seen in all 
our travels so far. The land in this region is well improved, where 
it is not owned by speculators. We could hear of no lands suitable 
for the Colony. Humbolt is situated on the east bank of the Cotton- 
wood on high land, the soil is thin in and about the town, underlaid 
by a thick stratum of limestone; through which the blasting of wells 
is attended with great expense. One was being blasted near the 
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Hotel while we were there, each blast was succeeded by a per- 
fect hail of stone on the roof. 

On the 22d at 8:30 A. M. we start for Parsons. Just before arriving 
there, we fell in company with the Editor of a paper published at 
New Chicago,* on the L. L. & G. R. R; who told us that a very large 
amount of land had just been put on the market, by that road and 
that the lands were situated southwest from that place. On arriving 
at Parsons we took the next train back to New Chicago, and visiting 
the Ag’t there, found that a difficulty was existing between the L. L. 
& G. R. R. and the M. K. & T. R. R. Co’s as to the titles. Consequently 
no lands could be bought, and we thought it unnecessary to visit 
any of them. Two rival towns have sprung up here within a quarter 
of a mile of each other, near the Junction of these two roads. Like 
most of the western towns, the people were very anxious to en- 
courage the location of a Colony near them. We found a Mr. Smith, 
who lived near the bridge in Cinthyan [Cynthiana] Ky. while the 
118” Reg’t of Ohio troops were guarding it; he seemed to take great 
interest in the welfare of the b-hoys [boys?], many of whom, some of 
us were acquainted with. 


[To Inpian Territory, JUNE 23] 


On the 23d we left for Big Cabin,*! Indian Ter. The soil ap- 
pears richer and the general appearance of the country finer as we 
get farther south. The southern portion of Kansas is very fine, large 
fields of waving grain were just being gathered, while thrifty fields of 
corn were putting forth their bloom at from ten to fifteen feet above 
the ground; all vegetation seems rank and with the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills, seemed to invite the industrious emigrant to settle here. 
As we pass into Indian Territory the land becomes more level, and 
until we pass some distance through it, no habitations are visible. 

The inhabitants of this section of the country, like the Heathen 
Chinee “are rather peculiar”; they boarded the train while running 
at the rate of thirty miles per hour, and kept a continual skirmish- 


40. New Chicago, Neosho County, was laid out in May, 1870, at the crossing of the 
lines of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston rail- 
roads. The town made slow progress in the beginning. Trains were running on the M. K. & 
T., but there was no station here and all building materials, goods, etc., were brought from 
Humboldt, ten miles away, by team and wagon. With the building of a switch and depot 
and the subsequent completion to this point of the L. L. & G., business increased. Three 
other towns were laid out in the immediate vicinity: Alliance, Chicago Junction, and Tioga. 
Tioga was a bitter rival of New Chicago. After about two years of strife, all four towns were 
consolidated and the name Chanute was given to the new town in honor of Octavo Chanute, 
chief engineer of the L. L. & G.—A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of 
Kansas (Chicago, 1883), pp. 836, 837. 

The New Chicago Transcript was published by Geo. C. Crowther. Crowther advertised 
the Transcript as the leading Republican journal in southern Kansas.—Smith’s Guide to the 
Southwest . . . (R. F. Smith, publisher, Sedalia, Mo., 1871), p. 192. 


41. A point about 30 miles below the southern Kansas border. 
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ing with the passengers. These miscreants are known there as the 
Green Fly, and are so troublesome that horses and cattle cannot 
venture into the fields during the day unless sewn up in covers, the 
consequence is, we see no herds of cattle nor horses in use as we 
pass through, the cattle retire to the groves during the day and graze 
at night, in order to escape these pests, while the horses are kept in 
their stables during the day, and worked at night, having to be well 
protected when working at any other time. The work of grading the 
M. K. & T. R. R. was continued only by moon light, while these 
pests were about, they remain but a few weeks, then entirely dis- 
appear to the relief of all. 

Arriving at Big Cabin we find a shed about ten by twenty feet, 
which answers for Ticket Office, Express Office, and Freight Depot; 
another shed some fifty yards above the depot was used at Hotel 
and boarding house. Some sixty yards east of the depot was a Gro- 
cery and Refreshment Saloon. This building was weather boarded 
with the boughs of trees and shingled with army blankets. Stepping 
in we refresh ourselves with a glass or two of iced lemonade, when 
we seat ourselves on a rude bench in the shade and take a survey 
of the surrounding country, while some half dozen men are talking 
over the current events of the day. One of our party enquired of 
these men how far the Cherokee Indians lived, and was shown sev- 
eral farm houses in different directions, located near the timber 
along the streams. Waving fields of grain, and corn and fine gar- 
dens surrounded them. Large herds of cattle and horses were lying 
in the groves out of the reach of the tormenting flies. These they 
said were residences of the Cherokees. At this we were rather 
surprised and expressed ourselves in regard to the different habits 
of these civilized Indians and the savage and half civilized tribes 
through whose country we had passed. 

We were then asked if we had ever seen any of the Cherokee 
Indians, answering them in the negative. We were told to look at the 
men surrounding us, as they are all Indians, with one exception. 
At this we are more surprised than ever, as there is but one person 
in the group, whom we would have charged with the crime of hav- 
ing any Indian blood in him. They enjoyed themselves with a hearty 
laugh at our expense; after which we all join in telling stories. The 
Indians coming out ahead. after shooting at target awhile with 
them, using Mr. Huffman’s Ballard rifle, we go to supper. 

Finding it impossible for us to get transportation through to Texas 
on account of the Green Fly, except by traveling altogether at night. 
This we did not fully appreciate and concluded to retrace our steps, 
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and in company with Gov. Harvey * and suit of Topeka Ka. who 
had been on an excursion down to Pryor Creek, a few miles below 
us, we start for Fort Scott Ka. We found the Gov. to be quite a 
gentleman, and very willing to communicate all the information at 
his command, in regard to lands in Kansas. From him we received 
information of the sale of the Kaw lands by sealed bids,** directed 
to the Secretary of the Interior at Washington, said bids to be re- 
ceived until the following July. These lands were being sold by the 
Government for the benefit of the Kaw Indians. 

Among the passengers was a gentleman from Texas who had just 
made the trip through. He said we were very sensible in not under- 
taking the journey to Texas at this time as it was almost an impos- 
sibillity to get through. He had a horned frog which he was taking 
to New York, having captured it in Texas. 


[ArrivaL AT Fort Scott, JUNE 24] 


Arriving at Fort Scott on the 24” at 2:30 A. M. we stop at the 
Fort Scott House, where we sleep until late breakfast in the morn- 
ing. We receive no letters here as we had expected. The land Agents 
here could give us but little information in regard to lands in this 
section. There was great trouble existing at this time in regard to 
the Joy lands.** The settlers having preempted it as Government 
land, at the same time Joy held a patent from the Government for 
the same lands. We endeavor to get passes to Junction City, the 
Agent promising to telegraph to Sedalia for them. In the meantime 
we look at the country around Fort Scott. 

Bostwick and Anderson go some five or six miles into the country, 
to visit Dr. Hayes, a friend of Bostwick’s. The country is very rolling 
and bluffy in many places along the streams. Limestone and coal 
crop out in all the ravines, and along the streams, yet the soil ap- 
pears strong and very productive, being the finest fruit section 
of Kansas. Standing on an eniinence on the farm of Dr. Hayes an ex- 
tensive view of the surrounding country was had. Fine looking farms 
and Villages could be seen on all sides. To the eastward good farms 
and residences in the State of Missouri could easily be seen. The 


42. James M. Harvey, governor of Kansas from January, 1869, to January, 1873. 


43. Unsold and unallotted (Kaw) lands—181,212 acres—were offered for sale on 
sealed bids in 1871. Numerous bids were received, one of which called for the entire amount 
at $2.42, an acre, but all were rejected on technicalities —Paul Wallace Gates, Fifty Million 
Acres (Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1954), p. 150. 


44. James F. Joy, a leading figure in the railroad history of this period, purchased from 
the government in 1867, at $1.00 an acre, all Cherokee Neutral lands not occupied by settlers 
and not improved. These lands, situated in the southeast corner of Kansas, comprised the 
present county of Cherokee, nearly all of Crawford, and a strip about 6 miles wide across 
the southern part of Bourbon. Joy was promoting the Missouri River, Fort Scott and Gulf 
railroad (the Fort Scott Line). An estimated 2,000 families were living within the tract at 
the time of the sale and bitter strife broke out between these settlers and the railroad. U. S. 
troops were stationed in Crawford and Cherokee counties to preserve order. The conflict 
was resolved after several years, and emigration poured into the area. 
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Doctor returned with them. A very drenching rain came up on their 
return, and continued unceasingly for two hours, when it abated 
but continued raining all night. We took supper with the Doctor at 
the Wilder House,** after which we were entertained by a negro 
in the Office with music, songs and dancing, when we seek our beds 
at the Fort Scott House. 

At eight o'clock on the morning of the 25” the rain subsided, the 
sun came out brightly and the atmosphere became very hot and 
oppressive. We write to our friends at home and attended the Meth- 
odist Church, sermon from the words “If you gain the whole world 
and lose your own soul &c. In the evening we attend the same 
church and hear a very impressive sermon on prayer. An English 
book canvasser from St. Louis stopping at the same house with us 
appeared deeply concerned, and being called upon offered up a 
fervent petition, the greater part of which, was for the benefit of one 
of our own party. 

On the 26” we post our letters, and going to the R. R. Agent, we 
find no passes for us yet. the Agent told us that the Superintendent 
was absent from home. We conclude to wait until the next morning, 
and if we do not get them, to proceed on our own account. After 
which we take a survey of the City, which is the seat of Bourbon 
County, and situated on the Marmaton river. At one time it was 
quite a formidable Military post,** built for the protection of the 
Missouri frontier, and was a great trading post with the Indians. 
The old Government Barracks are still standing and occupied as 
residences, having wide flights of steps ascending to deep porticoes 
above the basements, large windows and doors all fronting the 
Public Square around which they are built; large trees standing 
within the court formed by these buildings give signs of having 
been planted many years before. The buildings were erected paral- 
lel to the river, without regard to the points of the compass. This 
gives the place a bad appearance, for, being near the business por- 
tion of the City, which is built at right angles with the points of the 
compass, gives the streets an abrupt termination where they strike 
these old monuments of the past. There is a great spirit of enter- 
prise among the residents, vieing with each other in the encourage- 
ment of manufactures in their midst. In the evening we attend 


church. 


45. The Wilder House, built in 1863, was named for Carter Wilder, brother of Daniel 
Webster Wilder. It was known for many years as one of the best hotels west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

46. Fort Scott, named for Gen. Winfield Scott, was established in 1842 on the military 
road that extended from the upow Me Mississippi to Louisiana. Troops were withdrawn in 1853 
and the city grew up around the buildings. The fort was re-established during the Civil War 
as Union headquarters and supply depot for southeast Kansas. Several of the old buildings 
may still be seen on the plaza. 
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[En Route Norru, JuNE 27-28] 

June 27” Not getting the desired passes we start this morning 
for Americus, and after riding all day, over the same road we had 
travelled before, with a few pleasing incidents thrown in to dispel 
the monotony, we arrive there in the evening and stop at the God- 
dard House. Here Mr. Huffman found a distant relative of the same 
name a Physician and Druggist; at least they thought they were 
relatives, as they were both acquainted with Old Aunt Hannah 
in Kentucky. Mr. Bostwick also, found an old female acquaintance 
whom he had known in Mount Vernon. We were enlivened with 
music by a daughter of our Hostess, Mrs. Goddard. 

June 28” At three oclock this morning a fearful storm of wind and 
rain came up making us think of seeking safety outside of the 
house, it passed over however without damage. At ten oclock we 
start out in a wagon with R. W. Randall Agent for the Kaw trust 
lands, we pass over some of the trust lands which are very fine, also 
R. R—and individual lands. We find some very good farms along 
the Creek but found nothing, except in the Reservation that would 
answer the Colony. Mr. Randall gave us all the necessary papers 
and directions for putting in bids for the Kaw lands. 

Americus is situated at the southern extremity of the Kaw Reser- 
vation on an almost level plain, for which the reservation is noted. 
There is fall enough to carry the water from the town southward. 
There is one United Presbyterian Church; two large dairies the 
machinery of which is propelled by wind, a very common means of 
propelling everything in the west, from Lyons City, or the city of 
stakes in Dickenson Co. Ka. to the powers that be in the great cor- 
porate body in the town of Greeley, Colorado. Town lots range in 
price from twenty five to two hundred dollars. Land sells at from 
four to twenty dollars per acre. The soil is black and is from two to 
ten feet deep. We visited one of the dairies and was shown the 
modus operandi of a Cheese Mill. 

In the afternoon we leave for Junction City. Passing through 
the Kaw Reservation we count sixty six stone houses, built at in- 
tervals near the timber skirting the Osage [Neosho] river.*? These 
houses were built by the Government for the use of this tribe, and 
they fully appreciate this kindness by living in tents or wigwams 
and huts near by, and keeping their horses and ponies in the houses. 


47. Frank Haucke, “The Kaw or Kansa Indians,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. 20 (February, 1952), p. 43: “The government . . . built some 150 small stone buildings 
for the use of the individual Indian families. The Kaw Indians did not appreciate these stone 
houses and continued to live in their tents which they considered more healthful. However, 
in bad weather, they did stable their ponies in these buildings. Many of the agency buildings 
still stand on the Haucke land. We have tried to preserve them as much as possible.” 
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Some of the Indians have been so generous that they have used the 
floors and roofs of their buildings for fuel, too lazy to carry wood 
from the timber a few yards distant. How is that? for “Lo the poor 
Indian.” Their Reservation is nine miles in width from east to west, 
and fourteen miles in length. 

[In Geary AND Dickinson Counties, JUNE 29-30] 

Arriving in Junction City at 11: oclock at night, we stop at the 
Wakefield House near the Depot; craw] into a bed of dingy hue and 
lay awake until morning. June 29”, We attempt to force down the 
most unpalatable mess of stuff for breakfast that we ever saw dished 
up but it was no use. quitting in disgust we called for our baggage, 
paid our bills with emphasis, and left them two dollars and twenty 
five cents richer in purse, and no poorer in provision than we found 
them, but alas! for our poor stomachs. We proceeded to the 
Pacific House, where we deposited our traps and then called on 
Capt. [A. C.] Pierce, the ag’t of the K. P. R. R. lands. Looking over 
his plats, we conclude to visit Dickenson County. Starting out at 
ten oclock in a carriage with W. H. Wize (Pierce's clerk) we travel 
to the Southeast until 2:30 P. M. when we stop at the farm house 
of the Heuston brothers, where we feed our horses and get dinner. 
These three brothers own five thousand one hundred acres of land, 
two hundred of which are nearly enclosed by a stone fence, and 
under a high state of cultivation. They had five hundred head of 
cattle and two hundred head of calves, and were employing twenty 
men.** 

Here we found a new species of potato bug, being smaller than 
the old striped potato bug and of a dark slate color, with no stripes; 
they were doing much damage to the crop. Continuing our course 
southward through Dickenson Co; thence northeast we pass over 
high rolling prairie, our only objection to the land is, that it 
is rather too high, and would be subject to greater damage from 
drouth. Just as the Sun was nestling it’s self for the night in a bed 
of varigated prairie flowers in the west, just at that time in the eve- 
ning when feelings of loneliness and solitude are apt to overcome us, 
Our attention was suddenly arrested by seeing stakes driven into the 
ground, and we think we are intruders within the sacred resting place 
of the Red Warrior, but alighting from the carriage, we found that 
the stakes were numbered and marked, showing the Public Square, 
the broad Avenues and streets, College Block, Bank Block, Post 
Office Block, Fountain Square, and all those places, that looked so 

48. The U. S. census for 1870 lists the following for one household in Union township, 


Dickinson county, designating all of them stock raisers and farmers: W. C. N. Houston, 
George A. Houston, Hunter A. Houston, and Charles M. Houston. 
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well on the plat in Junction City. This was Lyons City,‘ the great 
metropolis to which the industrious Ohio Colonist was to bring the 
fruits of his honest toil, and exchange for filthy lucre, or the rich 
products of foreign climes, which we were told would pour in from 
all parts of the world. Like the Queen of Sheba we thought the half 
had not been told. 

Not a house was visible, except a farm house, about one mile to 
the eastward, to which we proceeded. Here we found Mr. Gillette 
stacking wheat. he offered us the hospitalities of his house until 
morning, which we gladly accepted. His farm consists of four 
hundred acres, eighty of which are under cultivation. The wheat 
crop was sown on raw prairie turned up only two inches in depth; 
it was now being gathered, and would average from thirty to forty 
bushels per acre. The improvements had all been made since 
April lst 1870. Here was the first time we had ever seen raw bacon 
sliced and put on the table to eat, we had eaten it when we were 
compelled to from want of fire to cook it, but thought this a little 
too saving of labor, even for an Aboriginal, being somewhat 
squeamish on the subject of Trichina Spiralis we refrained from 
eating it. A heavy storm of wind and rain came up during the 
night. 

June 30” We start in the morning going to the northeast and cross 
Lyon Creek. The country is rolling, with deep rich soil, and lime- 
stone and clay subsoil. Fruit trees grow very fast, peach trees 
reaching five feet in height the second year. Arriving at Junction 
City at noon, we proceed to the Pacific House for dinner. After 
which we call at Cap’t Pierces Office, and learn that the man of 
whom we had hired the horses, was raising a fuss and had charged 
extra for over driving. We immediately called on him and very forci- 
bly impressed on his mind that he was mistaken. We paid him the 
amount we had agreed upon, and left him to swindle some one 
else if he could. We get plats of the different sections, over which 
we had passed, not forgetting Lyon City, after which we are 
ready to leave. In the afternoon we found Mr. Dust an Agent for 
the Nurseries at Sidney Ohio, who was doing a good business selling 
trees in this section of the west. 

At 10:30 P. M. we go to the Depot to take the train for Kansas 


49. “The name of Lyons is given to a new town lately laid out at the junction of West 
Branch with Lyons creek, in Dickinson county. .. . e proprietors, Messrs. Gillett, 
Barney, Hunnicutt and others, have evinced a care for the health and comfort of those who 
shall become citizens, by selecting a healthy and beautiful location for the town site. .. . 
[The] tract [is] nearly half a mile from the creek, entirely back from the low, boggy and 
unhealthy bottom land. . . Town lots, we understand, are to be given to any who de- 
sire to improve. Stone for building can be obtained at the cost of quarrying. Land in this 
vicimity can be purchased at from 3 to 5 dollars per acre. Liberal inducements will be given 
to all kinds of tradesmen.”—Junction City Union, June 17, 1871. 

Woodbine is on the approximate site of Lyons City. 
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City, but the train being delayed twenty four hours in conse- 
quence of an accident to a freight train west, so we returned to 
the Hotel, to wait until nine oclock the next day, for the accommoda- 
tion running from Junction City to Kansas City. We listen for some 
time to cornet music, by a Proffessor who was instructing a band 
here. 

[En Route East, Jury 1-3] 

July 1st was clear and cool. We leave at nine oclock, and after a 
dusty and wearisome ride arrive at State Line at five oclock P. M. 
Stopping at the Kaw Valley House, we brush off the dust, take a 
wash and are ready for supper. Maj Bostwick went up to St. Joseph 
on the first train to see a relative. Huffman and Anderson visited 
the Opera House to hear Duprez and Benedict's Minstrels, a first 
class troupe but a second class performance. On the 2d rain began 
falling about five oclock in the morning and continued until noon. 
In the afternoon we take a walk through the City. Bostwick came 
back in the evening. 

On the 3d we leave at 6:30 A.M. Stopping at the Ives House in 
Sedalia we got a good dinner. In the afternoon we were shown 
through the town by one of the residents. Some very costly resi- 
dences are built here, chiefly owned by Railroad Nabobs, Land 
Sharks and note shavers. An Indian show was advertized here to- 
day. We invest, and go in. On entering we find about one dozen 
Indians painted after the most approved style of Indian toilette, 
with no covering but breech cloth and leggins, they were dancing 
their different dances, whooping and Yelling like demons. They 
were taking considerable whiskey. One of the proprietors of the 
institution told us that it generally took a pint of whiskey each to 
get a first class Indian entertainment out of them. The perspira- 
tion was rolling down their bodies, washing great channels through 
the different colored paints with which they were smeared. Their 
performance might have been interesting to persons who had never 
seen Indians, but as we had been among them for the past seven 
weeks, they had no attractions for us, and we left before the con- 
clusion of the performance. A very hard storm came up lasting 
about one hour. 

We left Sedalia at 9:30 P. M. with a band of musicians who were 
going to blow their brains out, celebrating the glorious old fourth 
of July, they discoursed excellent music,—and we soon fell asleep. 
When we awoke they were gone and the fourth of July was dawning 
upon us. The train stopped a few minutes at Washington, when 
it was boarded by an army of women and girls selling fruit, coffee 
and refreshments. 
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[In Sr. Louts, Jury 4-5] 


We arrive at St. Louis at 6:30 and stop at the Clarendon Hotel. 
Here we find everybody celebrating the day [with] military and 
civic processions: flags displayed from all publick buildings and 
many private residences. We receive letters from home: saw the 
steam man that created such an excitement in the eastern cities. Mr. 
Huffman having paid his fare from Kansas City, we succeed in 
getting a pass for him to Cincinnati. In the evening we witness a 
fine display of fireworks, the whole City is in a blaze with many 
colored lights and it is near midnight before they cease. 

On the morning of the 5” at five oclock, we visit fifth street mar- 
ket, the best we have ever seen every thing offered for sale, as 
well as the persons offering them presented a neat appearance, a 
perfect system pervades the whole concern. During the day we write 
up our report, giving a full statement of the country passed over, 
recommending the Colony to call another convention, and amend 
their constitution, giving a committee power to buy Government 
or cheap Railroad lands, and recommending the appointing of 
another Committee, and that they be instructed to visit Texas, and 
if they could not suit themselves there, to return and visit the Osage 
lands in Reno and Sedgewick Counties, which could be bought for 
One dollar and twenty five cents per acre, also to visit the Rail- 
road lands in Dickinson County, which could be bought at an aver- 
age of four dollars per acre, we give our preference to Reno and 
Sedgewick Counties. In the evening we visit DeBarr’s Opera House 
to hear Miss Lisa Webber. 


[Back To Cincinnati, JuLy 6] 
On the 6” We leave St Louis at eight oclock in the morning on the 
lightning express. Take dinner at Vincennes Ind. and arrive at Cin- 
cinnati at 8:30 P.M. Mr. Huffman being quite unwell at St. Louis, 
and appearing to get worse during the day, we were quite uneasy 
about him. 

On the morning of the 7” we meet at Mr. Huffmans residence on 
Walnut Hills; find him improving in health, we sign the report and 
hand it to the Secty. who had called on us there, with Mr. Mills, Mr. 
Chase, Norton and others. On the morning of the 8” Anderson and 
Bostwick proceed to their respective homes. Thus ending the duties 
of the first Committee for the location of the Ohio Soldiers Colony. 


»” 50 


“Haec olim meminisse juvabit.” 5 


0. The Aeneid of Virgil, book 1, line 203. Translation of th Perk it 
will alight us hereafter to recall even the present things to mind. Py a See 








Bypaths of Kansas History 


An Earty-Day Court SCENE IN WICHITA 


From the Wichita City Eagle, April 6, 1876. 


The first term of the District Court began on the 18th day of June [1870]. 
It was held in the attic of a livery stable, nearly opposite the Empire House. 
Hon. W. R. Brown, of the 9th district, which included Sedgwick county, was 
the Judge. . . . The court room was provided with one chair which was 
occupied by his honor the Judge. The table for the accommodation of the 
lawyers consisted of two goods boxes set “end for end.” The seats for the bar 
consisted of a two by six cottonwood scantling resting at each end on cracker 
boxes, and placed at a convenient distance from the table, and along which 
ranged the lawyers. Behind the boxes sat the Judge in his solitary chair with 
his right heel resting gracefully over his left knee, his right elbow resting upon 
the arm of the chair, and his chin firmly planted in his right hand, and his left 
hand in his pants pocket. The seats for the bystanders consisted of the same 
material and pattern as that for the bar, and ranged around the wall. 

The trial docket consisted of a single sheet of foolscap paper, and the bar 
docket and the journal of the same. The cases at issue were three: one a murder 
case, one a State case against . . . Alexander Jester, charged with an as- 
sult with intent to kill, and the other a divorce case. The divorce case was 
tried, witnesses examined and a decree for the plaintiff, which was the husband. 
It was developed on the trial that the defendant in her playful mood had kicked 
the plaintiff out of bed and compelled him to sleep on the floor, and as they lived 
in a dug out, this was adjudged a sufficient “ground” to justify a divorce. The 
case of murder was taken, by change of venue, to Butler county. In the as- 
sult case the defendant interposed a motion to “squash” the information, which 
was done. It is a curious fact that no record of the proceedings of that court 
was made, and not even the scratch of a pen remains to tell the fact of the 
granting of that divorce. 


SoctaL Lire 1n Cowtey County in 1873 
From the Winfield Courier, November 13, 1873. 


One of the roughest gatherings that ever met in Cowley county to chase 
the scratch of cat-gut round the room assembled at Hoerneman’s on Little 
Dutch creek last Monday night. About sixty persons were present; crammed 
into a room some fourteen by twenty feet in size, in the centre of which two 
setts in cotillion were compelled to “all saschey.” The honest sons and daugh- 
ters of the soil were there in plain garbs; widows and widowers in whom 
the blaze of passion had burned the carbon of life to a cinder, were there 
trigged by art to hide nature’s truth; chins were there that showed the eider 
down of tender teens, and the heavy hand of time’s reproach; the tender maid 
just swelling with the truth of nature’s possibilities, and the mother holding 
the unweaned offspring to her bosom, were there. The polished gentleman 
of travel, who speaks five languages correctly and fluently, and the tobacco 
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chewing bummer who could not speak one, were there; the mild and harm. 
less, the swaggering and armed, and the “gay young man from town,” were 
all there. To set the meaner elements of that heterogenous mass well in motion 
whisky was introduced. In a little while it could be smelled in the air, upon 
their breaths and clothes, seen in their eyes, and noticed in their “balance all,” 
and down the throats of half the party. Even the cat-gut caught it, and 
slewed among the minor and major keys in reckless disregard of “tone,” 
Halters to teams were cut, whips stolen, the road strewn with fence posts, 
three or four fights ensued, pistols drawn and bedlam mirrored. We have told 
enough; numerous other little things happened that won’t do to tell. 


Prices CuRRENT IN Forp County In 1893 


From “Concord Items” in The Globe-Republican, Dodge City, 
January 6, 1898. 


Notice To ALL Wuom tr May Concern:—There will be an election of new 
officers on February 31, 1893, of the Hugging Society. Applications for mem- 
bership will be received on the date named. Here is the scale of prices and 
benefits: Girls under 16 are not in it; from 16 to 20, 50 cents; from 20 to 24, 
75 cents; school marms, 12% cents; another man’s wife, $1.00; widows accord- 
ing to looks from 10 cents to $3.00; old maids, three cents or two for a nickel. 
Not any time limit. Preachers are not charged. Editors pay in advertising, 
but are not allowed to participate until everybody else is through and even then 
are not allowed to squeeze anybody but old maids and school marms. 


THE Roap OVERSEER 
From the Irving Leader, May 2, 1895. 


A road overseer, my son, is a ran elected by the people of a road district 
to make diligent search and plow up every piece of good road he can find. 
Each new one elected is also expected to kick on the road machinery purchased 
by the old board of township trustees and keep kicking until new is purchased. 
It is his duty also to leave such machinery out in the weather as much as 
possible so that it will be sufficiently eaten by rust to insure the next year's 
kick and purchase. No well regulated road overseer should repair any bridge 
or culvert until he has let the common herd drive around it through the mud 
for at least one year and not longer than two years. A road overseer who is 
well onto his job will never let the road get out of repair in front of his own 
premises—other roads in the district can take care of themselves. He is not 
supposed to be very particular about the condition of the road in front of his 
enemy’s house—for this reason keep on the good side of the road overseer. 
Never run to this autocrat of the neighborhood with a tale of woe about the 
terrible condition of your road—he may notice it himself in a year or two. 
The road overseer cannot be legally held responsible for the dampness of the 
highway after a heavy rain. God bless the road overseer. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Articles of historical interest have continued to appear frequently 
in the Hays Daily News. Included in the past few months were: 
“Rise and Fall of Rome, Ellis County Capital of 67 With Fabulous 
Future,” January 1, 1956; “History Refutes [Gloomy] Speculation of 
1882 [by Noble Prentis] on Future of Mennonites in Kansas,” Janu- 
ary 29; “Legend of “Wild Huntress of Plains,” and “Nothing Hum- 
drum in Early Life of Victoria,” February 5; “Lincoln-Douglas De- 
bates Left Early Imprint on Hays Editor [J. H. Downing],” Febru- 
ary 12; “Ellis County ‘on the Boom’ as Early as 1876 With Taxable 
Property Over $500,000 Mark,” and “Ben Hodges, Last of Dodge 
Bad Men,” March 11; “Hays Center of Buffalo Country in Mid-1800,” 
March 18; “Kansas Old Timer [Edward Westfall] Describes Pioneer 
Days’ Narrow Escape,” April 22; “ “Praying John,’ an Early Day Ellis 
Pioneer ‘Character’ Startled Many,” and “St. Fidelis Churchyard 
North of Victoria Great Tourist Attraction,” May 13; “Prussia 
George Mysterious Early Day Ellis Character,” May 27; “Cultured 
Woman [Mrs. Mary A. Wade] From East Makes Place for Herself 
in Wild West,” June 3; “Hays Celebrated New Year’s 1875 in Most 
Stunning Manner,” June 10; “Tomorrow Will Be Eightieth Anni- 
versary Custer’s Last Stand,” June 24; ““Calamity Jane’ Was One 
Most Controversial Early Characters,” and “Frontier Doctors Among 
Unsung Heroes of Early Western Times,” July 8; “Stories of Early 
Day Violence Stark Realities [Court] Dockets Show,” July 22; and 
“[Jack Downing] Tells Tale of Last Hays Indian Scare May 19, 
1877,” July 29. 


Articles of historical interest to Kansans appearing in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star in recent months included: “Kansas Had a Prairie- 
Roving Capital in Territorial Days,” by Jonathan M. Dow, January 
28, 1956; “Short Story About Kansas [“The Regeneration of Colonel 
Hucks’] Started William Allen White Toward Fame,” by Everett 
Rich, January 31; “Family Life of Kansas Pioneer in Letters of 
White Scrapbook,” by Myra Lockwood Brown, May 12; “Gold 
Fields in Kansas Offered as Bait for Prospectors in 1859,” by Gerald 
Renner, May 15; “His [James Dunlavy] Souvenirs Recall War 
Drama in Kansas,” by Bill Einspanier, May 20; “Kansas Town [En- 
terprise] and Its One Industry Provide Lesson in Interdependence,” 
a review of Edward G. Nelson’s The Company and the Community, 
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by W. W. Baker, May 26; “Taking Time to Aim Straight Was Wyatt 
Earp’s Formula for Life,” Gary Farley, May 31; “In Baltimore Dr, 
John Ise of Kansas Is Dubbed a “Dust-Bowl Mencken,” by Jack 
Davis, June 24; and “Early Kansas History Centers on the Century- 
Old Town of Shawnee,” by Elizabeth E. Barnes, August 4. Among 
articles appearing in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Caldwell, 
Kas., Recalls Days of Longhorns on Old Chisholm Trail,” by Della 
Marie McDonnell, May 2; “A Famous Kansas Clinic Inspired by 
Visit to the Mayo Brothers,” a review of Walker Winslow’s The 
Menninger Story, by Roger Swanson, June 8; “June’s Final Week 
Is Famed as Custer Death Anniversary,” June 27; and ““What’s the 
Matter With Kansas? Helped Win Election 60 Years Ago,” by 
Everett Rich, August 15. 


“Discovery of Lead Interesting Chapter in [Cherokee] County’s 
History,” an article originally published in the “See Kansas” series 
of the Wichita Eagle, was printed in the Columbus Daily Advocate, 
January 31, 1956. Also in the Advocate was a list of former officials 
of Cherokee county, May 7; and “G. A. Sanders Tells of Experiences 
as Early-Day Teacher,” by Fayette Rowe, May 19. 


Early in 1956 a series of three articles by Loverna Little Morris 
were published in the Emporia Gazette: “Healthful Climate and 
Slavery Issue Brought Settlers to Fremont District [Lyon County],” 
February 2; “Indian Scares and Rebel Raids Kept Settlers Alert 
During the Civil War,” February 7; and “Big Stone House Built in 
1875 Still Recalled as a Place of Enchantment,” February 10. Other 
historical articles published recently by the Gazette included: 
“Steamboat Once Cruised Along Cottonwood River,” April 10; “Raz- 
ing of Old Landmark [Campbell House] in Plymouth Recalls Life 
of Lyon County Pioneers,” by Mrs. S. H. Bennett, July 10; and “High 
Drama in Story of the Sac and Fox Tribes of Early Day Lyon 
County,” July 14. 


Historical articles in the Abilene Reflector-Chronicle in recent 
months included: “Bethany [Evangelical United Brethren] Church 
Had Start in 1872,” February 25, 1956; “Did Chisholm Trail Reach 
Abilene?” by Howard Moore, May 2; “Long and Varied Life Is Dis- 
played in 88-Year History of Abilene Schools,” by Moore, May 23; 
“[Sterl] Home Tied Closely With Early History of Abilene,” by 
Moore, May 30; and “Jesse James and Friends Once Visited Abi- 
lene,” June 3. 
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Kansas History IN THE PRESS 


After 87 years of use, the New Malden school, Atchison county, 
has been discontinued. Its history was printed in the Horton Head- 
light, April 2, 1956. Mrs. J. K. Trueblood was the first teacher. 


Early Burlington history was recalled by Artis E. Lineback, Le- 
Roy, in articles appearing in the Daily Republican, Burlington, April 
2, 3, 1956. On April 10 the Republican published a biographical 
sketch of Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Dickinson by their son, J. E. Dickin- 
son. An article by Fayette Rowe on the history of the Neosho river 
appeared in the Republican, May 23. This article also appeared in 
the Wichita Eagle Magazine, May 6. 


Organized April 12, 1885, the First Baptist church of Conway 
Springs recently observed its 7lst anniversary. A history of the 
church appeared in the Conway Springs Star, April 26, 1956. The 
Rev. J. M. Wood was the first pastor. 


Noting the 75th anniversary of the Methodist church of Gales- 
burg, the Chanute Tribune, April 24, 1956, printed a brief history. 
The building was erected in 1881 but religious work had been in 
progress for several years before that. On June 5 the Tribune pub- 
lished Fayette Rowe’s “ “Trail of Tears’ by Cherokee Indians,” the 
story of the move of the Cherokees from Georgia to present Kansas 
in the late 1830's. 


Fifty pages of historical articles on early Caldwell and Sumner 
county comprised the Border Queen and Chisholm trail edition of 
the Caldwell Messenger, April 30, 1956. This special issue was pub- 
lished in connection with the Chisholm trail tour to Caldwell and 
the opening of the Border Queen Museum there. 


On May 3, 1956, the Modern Light, Columbus, published a re- 
view of the selection of county seats in Cherokee county. Pleasant 
View was the first, the honor then passed to Baxter Springs, and 
finally to Columbus. The Modern Light’s historical column, “Do 
You Remember When,” still appears regularly. 


Wamego’s 90th anniversary was noted by the publication of a 
brief history of the town in the Wamego Reporter, May 8, 1956. 


Briggs school, near Junction City, had its beginning on April 1, 
1877, with the formation of the district, according to a history of 
the school published by the Junction City Union, May 10, 1956. 


Beginning May 11, 1956, a series on the history of the Hartford 
Collegiate Institute appeared in the Hartford Times. First action 
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toward establishment of the institute took place December 11, 186], 
with the meeting of the Neosho Valley Educational Association of 
the M. E. Church. The Methodists planned a preparatory school 
for students who wished to enter college. 


Near Hillsboro still stands a mud house built in 1877 by Peter P. 
Loewen, who had arrived a year earlier from Russia and joined the 
Mennonite colony. An article by Ruth Meyer in the Hillsboro Star- 
Journal, May 17, 1956, tells the story of the old house which was 
occupied until 1955. 


The Garnett Review, May 28, 1956, published a history of St. 
John’s Catholic parish in northeast Anderson county. The first 
building was started in 1881 and dedicated in 1882. A school and 
rectory were added in 1887. 


An account of the Battle of Black Jack, June 20, 1856, appeared 
in the Wellsville Globe, May 31, 1956. Black Jack, near present 
Wellsville, was the scene of an encounter between John Brown and 
his followers and a group under Capt. Henry Clay Pate. The skir- 
mish is famous as the first pitched battle between the Proslavery and 
the Free-State forces. 


Articles in the June, 1956, number of the Bulletin of the Shawnee 
County Historical Society, Topeka, included: “The Name of To- 
peka,” by Russell K. Hickman; “Cyrus Packard,” by Lilian Stone 
Johnson; and a continuation of letters written by Calvin Holman in 
1869 from Kansas to his family in New Hampshire. 


A column entitled “A Look in the Past—Wellington Historical 
Sketches,” has been published in the Wellington Monitor-Press in 
recent months. A few of the subjects were: “Settlement of Welling- 
ton,” June 6, 1956; “Wellington’s First Business Firms,” June 8; 
“Flouring Mill Was Wellington’s First Industry in 1877,” June 25; 
and “Many New Settlers Arrive in 1876,” June 27. 


A biographical sketch of Mrs. Ella Hodges appeared in the 
Western Star, Coldwater, June 8, 1956. Her father, Alfred North, 
brought his family from Indiana to Kansas in 1884 when Ella was 11 
years of age. Their first Kansas home was in Attica. 


On June 14, 1956, the St. Francis Herald began publishing a 
historical series called “Early-Day Events in Shaping an Empire,” 
by Simon E. Matson. The first installment dealt with the discovery 
of gold at Pike’s Peak and transportation to that area. 
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Some of the old buildings in McCune, the old Monmouth mill, 
and the McCune band of 1886 were the subjects of historical articles 
in the June 15, 1956, number of the McCune Herald. This issue 
was largely devoted to McCune’s history. 


The El Dorado Times published a 24-page “get-acquainted” edi- 
tion June 19, 1956. Included were brief histories of El Dorado 
clubs, schools, churches, and other organizations. 


“Lure of Land Ownership Brought Throngs of Easterners Out to 
Marshall [County] to Have Homes,” an article on the settlement of 
Kansas, and particularly Marshall county, appeared in the Marysville 
Advocate, June 21, 1956. Also in recent issues were two articles by 
Gordon S. Hohn: “Broadway Hotel Location [in Marysville] Was 
Once Occupied by Matthias Bendel’s Hall,” June 28; and “Fourth 
of July Years Ago Was Time for Old Settlers’ Picnics,” July 5. 


John Watson reviewed the history of the Kansas town with two 
names, Derby-E]l Paso, in the Wichita Beacon, June 24, 1956. Offi- 
cially named El Paso when incorporated in 1903, the Sedgwick 
county community is more commonly known as Derby. 


A history of the Colby Christian church was published in the 
Colby Free Press-Tribune, June 28, 1956. The church was or- 
ganized in June, 1886, by a group of 11 persons. 


“Early Day Fort Leavenworth, Missouri,” by Clinton W. Kanaga, 
Sr., was the feature article in the July, 1956, issue of The Trail Guide, 
Kansas City, Mo., magazine of the Kansas City Posse of The West- 
erners. This military post was established in May, 1827, by Col. 
Henry Leavenworth, and in November was named Cantonment 
Leavenworth. 


“Abilene Once Was Wildest Cowtown in U. S.,” by Bill Burke, 
was published in the Salina Journal, July 1, 1956. Burke says that in 
1870 and 1871 Abilene attained this distinction, and was the first of 
several famous Kansas cowtowns. 


Heinie Schmidt's column, “It’s Worth Repeating,” continues to ap- 
pear regularly in the High Plains Journal, Dodge City. Titles of a 
few recent columns were: ““Bad Man on the Pawnee’ Was Horse 
Thief Smith,” July 5, 1956; “Fearless Business Man [Frederick C. 
Zimmermann] Laughs at Valentine From Bat [Masterson],” July 19; 
“24 Miles of History To Be Seen on the Santa Fe Trail,” August 2; 
“Rip-Roarin’ Western Cattle Town Was Trail City,” August 9; 
“Dodge Man [I. P. Olive] First Trail City Victim of Six Gun Battle,” 
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August 16; and “Early Day Cattlemen Promoted the National Trail,” 
August 23. 




















Claflin’s 55th anniversary was observed by the Claflin Clarion, 
July 12, 1956, with the publication of a 40-page anniversary edition. 
Settlement of the town began about 1887 but it was not incorporated 
until 1901. 





Hoxie’s 70th anniversary was observed with the publication of a 
town history in the Hoxie Sentinel, July 19, 1956. Compiled by 
City Clerk Ervin Morgan, the history gives 1886 as the date of the 
founding and organization of Hoxie. 


“Early Day History of Quinter,” by Henry Sprenger, began ap- 
pearing serially in the Gove County Advocate, Quinter, July 19, 
1956. 





Indian “deviltry” in 1878 is described in a letter written by O. E. 
Heath, Ellis, to W. L. Saunders, Meriden, October 6, 1878, and 
published in the Emporia Times, July 26, 1956, with an introduction 
by Marie Dunn. 


“Leonardville . . . 75 Years Ago,” by Delia Marcellus, began 
appearing serially in the Monitor-Regent, Leonardville, August 2, 
1956. Although there were settlers in the area in the 1860's, the 
town was not started until 1881 when a railroad station called 
Leonard was built on the site. 


C. P. Townsley printed the first issue of the Inland Tribune at 
Great Bend, August 12, 1876, according to a history of the town’s 
early newspapers in the Great Bend Tribune, August 6, 1956. How- 
ever, the first newspaper to serve the community was the Arkansas 
Valley which made its appearance in 1872. A review of Great 
Bend’s newspaper history for the period between the two World 
Wars was published by the Tribune, August 9. 

















Lead article in the August, 1956, issue of American Heritage, New 
York, was “The Needless Conflict,” by Allan Nevins. The author 
presents the theory that “Had the United States Possessed three 
farseeing, imaginative, and resolute presidents instead of Fillmore, 
Pierce, and Buchanan, the [Civil] war might have been postponed 
until time and economic forces killed its roots.” Also in the August 
issue was an article by Wayne Gard entitled “How They Killed the 
Buffalo,” a review of how the enormous herds were almost depleted 
“in a little more than a decade.” 


Kansas Historical Notes 


Russell N. Smith was elected president of the Stevens County 
Historical Society at a meeting in Hugoton early this summer. 
Other officers chosen were: Edith Thomson, vice-president; Mar- 
garet Morgan, secretary-treasurer; and Olive Kramer, advisory 
member. 


The Wyandotte County Historical Society’s museum at Memorial 
Hall in Kansas City was opened to the public June 10, 1956. Mrs. 
Clyde E. Glandon is president of the society, and Harry Trowbridge 
is museum curator. Another society project is to beautify Huron 
Indian Cemetery of Kansas City. 


Officers who will plan the 1957 Medicine Lodge Indian peace 
treaty pageant were elected at a meeting of the Medicine Lodge 
Peace Treaty Association July 9, 1956. They include: W. Luke 
Chapin, president; Jack Trice, Jr., first vice-president; Arthur L. 
Slamal, second vice-president; Harvey H. Hayness, third vice-presi- 
dent; John W. MacGregor, secretary; Ralph C. Hall, treasurer; Mrs. 


Keith S. Simpson, pageant chairman; and C. R. Gordon, L. F. Gil- 
more, H. Lynn Randels, and Kenneth Kaufman, executive com- 
mittee. The association also voted into the bylaws, as an additional 
purpose of the organization, the construction and maintenance of a 
Barber county historical museum. 


Formation of an Arkansas City-Cherokee Strip Museum Associa- 
tion was started July 18, 1956, with a meeting of the museum com- 
mittee of the Arkansas City Chamber of Commerce. The committee 
voted to ask clubs, lodges, churches and other organizations in the 
area each to appoint a member to the proposed association. 


Shawnee observed its 100th anniversary with a week-long celebra- 
tion which began August 4, 1956. The program included the ap- 
pearance of “pony express” riders, a mock bank robbery and chase, 
a mock hanging, a re-enactment of Quantrill’s raid on the town, and 
a parade. 


Haven’s fifth annual fair and its 70th anniversary celebration were 
held August 9, 10, 1956. Elected pioneer king and queen were Wil- 
liam Mueller and Mrs. Edith Astle. 
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The name of the Saline County Historical Museum at Salina has 
been changed to Smoky Hill Historical Society. In its new quarters 
the museum is averaging more than 2,000 visitors a month. The 
official opening ceremony for the museum in its new location was 


held October 28, 1956. 


In observance of its 100th anniversary the First Congregational 
church of Manhattan recently published a 70-page pamphlet by 
Charles M. Correll entitled The Manhattan Congregational Church, 
1856-1956. The church was organized on January 6, 1856, in the 
cabin home of Dr. and Mrs. Amory Hunting. 


A 20-page pamphlet entitled A History of Trade Unions in Kansas, 
by Marc Karson, was published by the Kansas State Federation of 
Labor in March, 1956. 


First Hand Historical Episodes of Early Coffey County is the 
title of a recently published collection of pioneer stories, written by 
Coffey county pioneers, including George Throckmorton, Judge B. 
L. Kingsbury, H. A. Fry, and Jane Hunt, which have been published 
at various times in The Daily Republican, Burlington. 


During recent years the Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Kansas, has been preparing reports on Kansas economy. The 
first volume in a series for southcentral Kansas was published early 
this year. The title of this 287-page, paper-bound volume is An 
Economic History, 1500-1900, and its author is Richard Sheridan. 


Rinehart & Company, Inc., has just published a new edition of 
Francis Parkman’s The Discovery of the Great West: La Salle, 
edited by William R. Taylor. 


A 128-page mimeographed book entitled “A History of Paola, 
Kansas,” compiled by Mrs. Berenice Boyd Wallace, recently made 
its appearance. Paola was incorporated in 1855 by an act of the 
legislature. 


The experiences of many of our grandparents have been graphi- 
cally set down by Roscoe Fleming in his unusual “poem that is not 
a poem,” entitled Kansas: “Ad Astra Per Aspera.” The work which 
originally appeared in the Denver (Colo.) Post, is now available 
in a 23-page booklet for one dollar. It may be obtained from the 
author, 43 S. Clarkson Street, Denver 9, Colo. Illustrations are by 
Albert Earl Robinson. 
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Biographical sketches of 52 pioneer families are included in the 
137 pages of The Prairie Pioneers of Western Kansas and Eastern 
Colorado, by John C. and Winona C. Jones, published in 1956 by 
the Johnson Publishing Co., Boulder, Colo. 


Mrs. Lettie Little Pabst’s reminiscences of her childhood in Kan- 
sas during the “gay nineties,” have been published by Vantage Press, 
New York, in a 153-page volume entitled Kansas Heritage. 








Errata and Addenda, Volume XXII 


Page 2, line 15, Harry S. Hall should read Harvey S. Hall. 

Page 59, last line, Horace J. Wilkie should read Horace T. Wilkie. 

Page 63, line ten, Mrs. J. L. Grubauch should read Mrs. J. L. Grubaugh. 

Page 109, four lines from bottom of page, Nacgdoches, Tex., should read 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Page 182, line five, John S. Nesbitt should read John H. Nesbitt. 

Page 227, Footnote 9, University Studies, v. 38, should read University 
Studies, v. 37. 

Page 228, Footnote 18, in which “the dreams of glory” should read in which 
appear “the dreams of glory.” 

Page 295, line 19, November 17 should read November 7; line 20, Novem- 
ber 24 should read November 25. 
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Ehrsam, Mrs. Viola, Enterprise 
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article on, 
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Emigrant Aid Co.: Quindaro sawmill, 310 
Emmons, D. R.: Quindaro pioneer 317 
Emporia Daily Gazette: articles in, 

noted ; 190, 388 
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Emrie, Mrs. Lyman, Ford 801 
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Farley, Gary: article by, noted 388 
Farm mortgages: A. G. Bogue’s book 
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Farrell, Francis D., Manhattan 91 
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address by 67- 77 
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colony 184 
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Ferris, Weston: member Conn. -Kan. 
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> on 


Funston, Frederick: F. F. 
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ette Rowe’s article on, noted 
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Gabbert, Mrs. H. B., Clark co. 
Gaeddert, G. R.: coauthor of book on 
Mennonites, noted 


Galesburg: Methodist church, 


noted 


Garcia, Gen. Calixto, of Cuba: 
tioned ‘ 
yard, Spencer, Allen co. 
Garden City Municipal Band: 
, noted 
Gardner, Hamilton, Salt Lake 
biographical note 
at Old Cantonment 
Leavenworth,” article by 
Gardner, Mrs. Lucille, Lawrence: 
donor 
Garfield: history of, noted 
Garnett Review: article in 
» —-—, Lenora 
Gaylor, Bobby: minstrel 
Gaylor, Mrs. Bobby 
county: Briggs school, 


noted 


Geisenhener, Mrs. Gus 
Georgians: camp of, 1856, noted 
Gibson, Trego co.: notes on, 120, 127, 
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Gilkeson, Mrs. H. B., Wichita: 
Gillespie, Amy, Finney co. 
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’ Grant’G.: article on, noted 
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> on 


—article on, noted 
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Glasc o Sun: article in, noted 
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Glick, Mrs. Emma: article by, noted 
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= prospecting, Colorado, 
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Gorton, C. L., Quindaro 
Gould, John H.: member Conn.-Kan. 
colony 7n, 27n, 171n, 172, 180, 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 
Gourley, Byron, Topeka: donor 
Gove County Advocate, Quinter: 
articles in, noted 
Gove County Republican-Gazette, 
Gove: article in, noted 
Grace & Hyde, Chicago: con- 
tractors 230, 
Grafke, Helen: Quindaro pioneer 
Graham, Eva L., La Crosse: donor 
Graham county: articles on, 


noted . 296, 2 


—history of, noted 

—Mrs. C. W. Porter’s reminiscences of 
life in, 1885-1888 220 

Granada: note on, 1859 

Graves, a, ius. Caney 

Gray, Mrs. A. N., and Mrs. F. Stickler: 
article by, LF : 

Gray, Alfred, Quindaro 310-317 nas 

—hiographical note 315, 

Gray, Dr. George M., Wyandotte co., 

Gray, R. M.: Quindaro pioneer 

Gray, Mrs. S. G.: Quindaro pioneer 

Grayson, Mrs. R. D., Johnson co. 

Great Bend: newspapers of, 
microfilmed 

Great Bend Tribune: newspaper history 
in. noted 


Greeley, Horace 858, 
Greeley, Colo.: Union colony 

described, 1871 3858- 
yreen, —-—, Norton co. 2 
Green flies: comment on, 1871 876, 37 


Greenwood county: Jean Reser’s 
history of, noted 

Gregg, Mrs. Cecil, Crawford co. 

Gregory, John H.: gold-finder, 1859 

Griswold, Richard W.: member Conn.- 
Kan. colonv 

Griswold, Walter S.: member Conn.- 
Kan. colony 

Gross, Rhea, Clark co. 

Grubaugh, Mrs. J. L., Council Grove, 

—donor ‘ 

Guivola, R. W.: member Wabaunsee 
Town Co. 

Guptill, R. G.: actor 

Guthrie, Abelard: financial losses, 
noted 

—Ouindaro promoter 306, 

Guthrie, Mrs. Abelard: 


photograph facing 32 
Guthrie, John R.: lynching of, 
notes on 190, 2 
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Hacker, Ray. Topeka: donor 

Haferland, Billy, Graham co. 

Hale, Mrs. ——, Lawrence: boarding 
house keeper 13.14 

Hall, — — A., Leavenworth: 


Hall, Fred, , Fe City 


—donor 54, 
Hall, Mrs. Fred, Dodge City: 
donor 54 


Hall, Harvey S.: member Conn.-Kan. 
colony 

—member Wabhaunsee Town Co. 

Hall, Ralph C, ‘ 

Hall, Standish, Wichita 89, 

Hamilton, R. a Beloit 

Hankins, Mary, Allen co. 

Hanover: St. Tohn’s Catholic church 

history, noted 2 

—Zion Evangelical U.B. church his- 

tory, noted ; 2 
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Hanover News: articles in, noted 294 
Hanson, Harry, Kansas City 94 
Hardy, Mr. and Mrs. Harry A.: men- 

tioned 64 
Harger, Charles Moreau, Abilene: 

death, noted 51 
—magazine articles by, given Historical 

Society : 53, 54 
—memorial tribute to , —_ 
—on board of regents ‘ 74 
Hargrave, Maud, Graham co. 231 
Harney, Brev. Brig. Gen. W illiam .. 112 
Harper, Mrs. J. C., Clark co. 191 
Harris, Mrs. Emma, Topeka: donor 60 
Harris, Fred M., Ottawa: F. D. Far- 

rell’s praise of - dacc: “Ee 
—on board of regents 75 
Harris, Stanley, Allen co. 94 
Harris, Mrs. William Shores, Centre- 

ville, Va.: mentioned 62 
Harrison, George D.: shot by Will 

live , 126n 

Harrison, Ralph, Bourbon co. a 302 
Hart, Franklin H.: -m: © 

Kan. colony 72, 180, “isi, 184 
—member Wabaunsee Ban ‘ 182 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co.. 181n 
Hart, George P., Overbrook: donor 59 
Hartford Collegiate Institute: articles 

on, noted .... 389, 390 
Hartford Times: articles in, 

noted 889, 390 
Hartley, William, Jr.: member Conn.- 

Kan. colony 180, 184 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 181n 
—sergeant of Prairie Guards . 44 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka 91 
Harvey, Gov. James M.: note on, 1871, 378 
Hashinger, Dr. Edward H. : 191 
Haskins, Rev. I. K., Hoisington. 300 
Hatch, ——, St. Louis, Mo. 370 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove 91 
—donor ; 63 
—on Historical ‘Society executive 

comm : 51 
—on Historical Society nominating 

comm. .. 89 
Haucke, Mrs. Frank, Council Grove: 

donor » 63 
Haven: St. Paul’s Lutheran church his- 

tory, noted . 294 
—70th anniv ersary celebration, noted 393 
Haven Journal: a in, noted 294 
Hawkins, owt Cansas City 94 
agen, 5 ; , Jr., Atwood: stamp of 

Rawlins co. "by, noted 93 

Hayes, Dr. ——, Bourbon co. 378 
Hayness, Harvey HH. 893 
Hays: Gibson House fire, 1879, notes 

on 243, 244 
—historical articles on, noted 387 
Hays Daily News: historical articles in, 

noted . 295, 387 
Hazlett, Mrs. Emerson, Topeka 191 
Heath, O. E., Ellis: letter, 1878, noted, 392 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita 91 
Heidlebergh, Prof. ——, Dodge City.. 348 
Heilmann, Charles E., Butler co. 96 
Henry, ——, wounded by H. T. Titus, 176 
Henry, Col. ——, of Mission creek 24n 
Henry, Mrs. ——, a co.: cum, 

noted , : 129 
Henry, Don 131 
Henry, Emily, Trego co. : 129, 131 
Henry, William, Trego co. 130, 131n 
Herald of Freedom, Lawrence: comment 

on, 1856 4 oss oo 
—microfilmed Kgs aie, 
—press, burned, 1856.......... 138, 139 
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cal team . 348, 350, 
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Herndon: St. 


noted ; 298 
Hertzog, Mary : 102 
Hertzog, Rachel Wilt. 102, 103 
Hiatt, Daniel B.: member Wabaunsee 

Town Co. : 8ln 
—Wabaunsee pioneer | 187 
Hiawatha: First Presbyterian church 

history, noted 294 
Hibbard, Rev. L. A., Circleville 296 
Hickman, Russell K.: article by, noted, 390 
Hickok, mee Butler “Wild Bili”: de- 

scrib 18 215, 216 
High Plains ena Dodge City: arti- 

cles in, noted 391, 392 
Hill, George H.: member Wabaunsee 

Town Co. cite cial cule mie 8in 
—Wabaunsee pioneer 187 
Hill, H. L., Wichita 119n 
Hill, Col. James A.: O. & M. railroad 

agent 194 
Hill, Virg, Fairbury, Neb. 192 
Hill City Times: historical edition, 

1955, noted 296 
Hillsboro Star-Journal: article in, noted, 390 
Hindman, Mrs. Claude: donor 56 
Hockett, L. E., McPherson: donor 60 
Hodges, Ben, Dodge City: article on, 

noted 387 
Hodges, Mrs. Ella North: article on, 

noted 390 
Hodges, Frank, Olathe 91 
Hodges, George H., Olathe: on board 

of regents : ‘ 74 
Hoffer, Earl, Utica 131 
Hohn, Gordon §S.: articles by, 

noted 299, 391 
Hoisington: Evangelical U. B. Church 

history, noted 300 
Hoisington Dispatch: article in, noted, 300 
“ “Holding Down’ a Northwest Kansas 

Claim, 1885-1888”: Mrs. C. W. Por- 

ter’s reminiscences 220- 235 
Holliday, Cyrus K.: mentioned 60 
Hollingsworth, Charles E.: Ottawa co. 

pioneer 346 
Hollingsworth, Erwin: Ottawa co. pio- 

neer 346 
Holman, Calvin: letters of, noted 390 
Holman, Charles, family: history of 

North Topeka by, noted 297, 298 
Holton Recorder: article in, noted 296 
Homesteads: notes on “proving up” 

on ; 234n 
Honnel family, Collyer... 122 
Hoover, Frank, Coffeyville: article by, 

noted . 300 
Hoover, G. M., Dodge City 351 
Hope, Clifford R., Jr. Finney co.. .192, 302 
Hope Dispatch: article in, noted 296 
Horback, Jacob: Ottawa co. pioneer. 345 
Horses: comment on, 1856 26 
Horton Headlight: article in, noted 389 
Houlehan, Mrs. Chas., Johnson co. 96 
ae brothers, Dickinson co.: note 

guinsnes 
Howell, Thomas S., * Emporia: articles 

by, noted 3 190 
Hoxie: note on, 1886 229 
—70th anniversary, note on 392 
Hoxie Sentinel: town weed meme 

in, noted ; 392 
Hoyt, Mrs. Hobart, Lyons... 192 
Hubbard, Josiah Meigs, Jr.: member 

Conn.-Kan. colony ... 172, 180, 185 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 181n 
Hubert, Abe, Finney co. 192 
Hudson, Joseph K., Topeka: mentioned, 60 
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Huffman, Isaac, Ciachvoetl, Ohio 193 
19 » 399. 201, 204, 206, 208 
210; 211, 213, 215; 365 
367, 377, 380, 383, 384 
Hugoton Woman’s Club 95 
Hull, — — ee Conn.-Kan. colony, 27n 
Hull, Vict« 95 
Humboldt: "Hildreth House 375 
—note on, 187 375 
Humboldt Union: microfilmed 7 
Hunnicutt, — —, Dickinson co. 382n 
Hunt, Jane, Coffey co. 394 
Hunting, Dr. and Mrs. Amory, Riley co., 394 
Huntington, Alfred J.: member Conn.- 

Kan. colony 185 
Huron: mentioned, 1859 339 
Hutchinson, John: biographical note 15n 
—Free-State leader 167 
—mentioned 15, 20, 150 
Hutchinson: Grace Episcopal church 

history, note on 92 
Hutchinson News-Herald: articles in, 

noted 2495, 299 
Huxman, Walter A.: scrapbooks, given 

Historical Society : 54 
Hven, Lydia: article by, noted 294 
Hyatt, Thaddeus: agent for Quindaro, 315 
Hyde, Thomas C. member Conn.- 

Kan. colony 2, 185 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 18In 
I 

Indian(s): battle, 1836, on Neosho 

river, noted 295 
—Cheyenne raids, 1868, 1869, noted, 344 
—depredations, Russell co., notes 

on , 216 
—sce, also under Cherokees; Dela- 

wares; Kansas; Kiowas; Ottawas; 

Pottawatomies; Sac and Fox; 

Shawnees 
Ingersoll, Andrew: Ottawa co. 

pioneer 344 
Ingham, Friend W.: member Conn.,- 

Kan. colony 185 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 18l1n 
Inland Tribune, Great Bend: 

microfilmed 57 
Inscho, J. B., and wife 129 
Inscho family, of Indiana: notes on, 114 

116, 126 
Isbell, Harlow: member Conn.-Kan. 

colony 45, 184 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 18l1n 
Isbell, Mrs. Harlow: member Wa- 

baunsee church 182 
Isbell, Isaac H., Wabaunsee: note on, In 
Ise, John: article on, noted 388 
Isern, Mrs. Edward, Ellinwood 192 
Item, Great Bend: microfilmed 57 
Item-Rustler, Great Bend: microfilmed, 57 
Izard, Lt. James F ‘ (athnen ee 

J 
Jackson, Ruth, Sharon Springs: article 

by, noted 296 
Jacobs, Mrs. John: donor 63 
James, Henry, of Illinois: letters 

(1856, 1858) 237- 241 
—note on 236 
James, Jesse: at Abilene, article on, 

notec 88 
Janes, Bishop E. S., New York: in 

ansas 315 
Jansen, Cornelius: book on, noted 304 
Jarvis, Edna Williams, Wyandotte co., 318 

aster, ——: in custody, 1871 199 


Jefferson, Mrs. A. | Crawford co. 
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donor, 58, 60 
Jenkins, Mrs Elsie, Edwards co. 302 
Jenkins, Gaius: arrested 142 
ennings, Carrie, of Colorado 366 
enson, Mrs. J. L., Colby 191 
ester, Alexander: ‘assault case of 385 
ohannsen, Robert W.: editor “A 

Footnote to the Pottawatomie 

Massacre, — 236- 241 
ohn, Rev. , Kansas City 300 
ohnson, Mrs. Cae. donor 63 
ohnson, E. W., Chanute: donor 58 
ohnson, Mrs. Elmer, Lane co. 94 
ohnson, Fielding: aid to slave, noted, 313 
Johnson, Freeman: member Conn.-Kan. 

colony 185 
Johnson, Lillian Stone: article by, 

noted 390 
Johnson, Mrs. Lillian, Topeka: donor, 60 
Johnson, “Speckled,” Graham co. 234 
Johnson, Rev. Thomas: descendant of, 

noted 62 
—note on 12 
Johnson, Rev. William: descendant of, 

noted 62 
Johnson County Democrat, Olathe: 

articles in, noted 190 
Johnson County Herald, Overland 

Park: articles in, noted 299 
Johnsten, Paul B., Peabody: donor 60 
Johnston, Col. Albert Sidney 112 
Johnston, B. F.: land agent 358 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs, Elwood 64 
Jones, Garnette: donor 56 
Jones, Rev. Harvey: member Wa- 

baunsee church 181 
—minister at Wabaunsee 182 
—Wabaunsee pioneer 180, 187 
Jones, Herbert C.: history of Easton 

by, noted 304 
Jones, Horace, Lyons 89, 91 
Jones, J. M., Ottawa co. pioneer 344 
Jones, John C. and Winona C.: book 

on pioneers by, noted 395 
Jones, Louie F. (Mrs. H. Llewelyn): 

quoted 245, 246 
Jones, Mrs. May Alice, Leavenworth 

co. 95 
Jones, Nancy: member Wabaunsee 

Town Co. 18ln 
Jones, Samuel J.: comment on, 

1856 36,39, 40 

305 
Journal-Free Press, Osage City: article 

in, noted 
“Journal of an 1859 Pike’s Peak Gold 

Seeker”: edited by David 

Lindsey 321- 341 
Joy, James F.: land holdings, south- 

east Kansas, notes on 378 
Junction City: Pacific House 381 
—Wakefield House 381 
Junction City Union: article in, noted, 389 

K 
Kampschroeder, Mrs. Jean Norris, 

Garden City 89,91, 302 
Kanaga, Clinton W.: article by, noted, 391 
Kansas (territory) capitals: article on, 

noted 387 
Kansas (state): Administration, Board 

of, 1917-1925, control of state 

schools by 9- 73 
—Capitol, descriptive note, 1871, 213, 214 

| —census, 1905, microfilmed 57 
| —colleges, F. D. Farrell’s address on 

government of 67- 77 
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Kansas (state): District court (9th 
dist.), first session 885 
—John Brown Memorial Park, new 
shelter house at, noted 94 
—Regents, state colleges ‘governed by 
board of 73- 77 
—Soldiers’ Home, Dodge City, history 
of, noted 93 


Kansas Academy of Science, Transac- 
tions of the: Winter, 1955, issue, 
noted , 298 

Kansas: “Ad Astra Per Aspera”: by 
Roscoe Fleming, noted 394 

Kansas Association of Teachers of His- 
tory and Related Fields: 30th an- 
nual meeting, noted 801, 302 

Kansas City: Immanuel Lutheran 
church history, note 300 

—Zion Evangelical and Reformed 
church history, noted 294 

Kansas City, Mo.: American Hotel, 
notes on 9n, 10 

—comment on, 1871 196 

Kansas City Kansan: articles in, 
noted 294, 300 

Kansas City (Mo.) Star: articles in, 
noted : 93, 387 

Kansas City (Mo.) Times: articles in, 
notec 3, 388 

Kansas Free State, Lawrence: aoe 
burned, 1856 139 

Kansas Heritage: by Mrs. L. L. Pz voy 
noted 395 

“Kansas Historical Notes”. .94-96, 191, 192 

01-304, 393- 395 

“Kansas History as Published in the 
Press” 3, 190, 294-300, 387- 392 

Kansas Indians: described, 1871, 214, 215 

—see, also, under Kaw 

Kansas Lutheran Historical Society: 
officers, 1956, noted 301 

Kansas News, The, Emporia: note on, 308 

Kansas Pacific railroad: in Wallace co., 
article on, noted 296 

—Topeka-Denver trip, 1871, 
described 215- 218 

Kansas State Historical Society: acces- 
sions statistics, 1954-1955 61 

—Annals of Kansas, report on, 1954- 
1955 62 

—annual meeting, 1955, 
proceedings 51- 91 

— archives division report, 

1954-1955 54, 55 
—executive committee report, 1955 67 
—First Capitol report, 1954-1955 63 
—Funston home report, 1955 63 
—Kansas Historical eeote rly, The: re- 

port on, 1954-19 61, 62 
—Kaw Mission re tg 1954-1955 62, 63 
—library, books added to, 1954-1955, 

listed 276- 292 
—-—report, 1954-1955 53, 54 
—manuse oa division report, 

54-19! S- S87 
—mi ein division report, 1954- 195: 55, 57 
—Mirror, report on, 1955 62 
—museum report, 1954-195 58- 60 
—newspaper and census aidins re- 

port, 1954-1955 ...5% S88 

—nominating committee report, 1955, 67 

—picture collection report, 1954-1955, 54 

—publications, report on 
1954-1955 ...61, 62 

—research subjects, 1954-1955 60, 61 

—secretary’s report, 1954-1955 51- 64 

—Shawnee Mission report, 1954-1955, 62 

—treasurer’s report, 1954-1955 64- 66 

“Kansas Territory, Jefferson Davis 
and”: article by E. T. Wells 854- 357 

Karson, Marc: trade union history by, 
noted Sears ar es 
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Kaufman, Kenneth , 393 
Kaw Indian reservation: note on, 

1871 380, 381 
Kaw trust lands: notes on, 1871. .378, 380 
Kearny, Col. Stephen Watts 109- 11] 
Keenan, Fannie: actress 352 
Keller, Mrs. L. U., Greensburg 94 
Kellogg, Vernon: mentioned 80 
Kelly, Peter A., Girard 96 
Kelsey, Austin: note on 185 
Kelsey, Samuel F.: member Conn.- 

Kan. colony 185 
Kennekuk: mentioned, 1859 339 
Kenyon, ——, Denver, Colo. 367- 369 
Kersey, Ralph: donor 56 
Kickapoo Rangers: mentioned 3, 161 
Killiam, Mrs. Mary A. C., Quindaro 315 
Kimball, Moore & Co.: stage line op- 

erators $18 
King, Clarence, Butler co. 96 
Kingman, Robert: donor 59 
Kingman, Mrs. Robert: donor 56, 59 
Kincesbury, B. L., Coffey co. 894 
Kinsley Mercury: history of, noted 93 
Kiowa county: old settlers’ picnic, 

1955, noted 94 
Kiowa Indians: note on, 1859 329 
Kiowa News: article in, noted 93 
Klinge, Fred, Topeka: note on 56 
Klinge, Norbert J., Topeka: donor 56 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville 90 
Knoop, Mrs. Walter M., Topeka 192 
Kramer, Olive, Stevens co. 393 

L 

Labette county: history of, noted 299 
Lake, Ferris: member Conn.-Kan. 

colony 185 
Lake Atwood: article on, noted 93 
Lambert, Mrs. Walter, Leavenworth 

co. : 95 
Lancaster: note on, 1859 339 
Land. See, also, Homesteads; Pre- 

emptions 
Landes, Mrs. H. R.: donor 56 
Landon, Luther D., Russell co. 96 
Lane, V. J., Quindaro 311, 312 
Lane County Journal, Dighton: micro- . 

filmed 57 
Lane’s army: note on 173 
Langley, Uncle Jack: circuit rider 233 
Langsdorf, Edgar: mentioned 64 
Langums, Marie Parks: mentioned 62 
Larsen, Lucile, Johnson co. 96 
Lawrence: attack on, May, 1856, 138, 139 
—churches, 1856, note on 157, 158 
—Cincinnati House, comment on 21 
— —described 12- 14 
—Free-State Hotel, notes on 14, 138 
—Governor Shannon’s visit to, Aug., a 

1856 177 
—living conditions, Apr., 1856 12- 15 
—mud forts, 1855, noted 13 
Lawrence Common Council: minutes, _ 

1854, note on 56 
Lead discovery, Cherokee co.: article ; 

on, noted 355 
Leavenworth, Col. Henry 97, 109 
Leavenworth (city of): donor 60 
Leavenworth: C, B. Lines’ description 

of, 1856 152, 157 
—churches, 1856, note on 157 
—First Presbyterian church, history of, 

noted 298 
Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak route: 

W. W. Salisbury’s va 1859, of 

trip over 835- 340 
Leavenworth County Historical Society: _ 

1955 meeting, noted , 95 
Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston 

railroad: note on 56 





























Lecompte, Samuel D.: doctrine of 305 


Lee, Charley: and family, in Trego 

co. 128- 133 
——removal to California 133- 137 
—family of — oo 
—marriage, noted . 127 
—postmaster at Gibson 127 
Lee, Ella 127, 130, 135, 136 


128, 130, 132, 135, 136 
(Mrs. oar 


Lee, Esther 
Lee, Harriet Emmaline 


autobiography 114- 137 
—photograph frome 128 
Lee, Jessie 127, 128, 130 

131, 133 135 136 

Lee, Lillian *- S. 135, 136 

“Lee, Roscoe 127, 130,131, 136 

Lee, Warren 197° 130, 131 

Lee, William 127, 130, 131 

133, 135, 136 

Leon Indicator: note on 294 
Leon News: anniversary edition, 1955, 

noted 295 
Leonard, Hartford P.: member Wa- 

baunsee Town Co. 181n 
—Wabaunsee pioneer 187 
Leonardville: articles on, noted 392 
—NMonitor-Regent, articles in, noted 392 
Leonhardt, Charles Frederic William: 

papers of, given Historical Society 56 
Lewis, Mrs. Donna, Colby 192 
Lewis, Kenneth R., Topeka: donor 60 
Lieske, Rev. H. William, Salina 301 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka 89, 91 
—on Historical Socicty executive 

comm. 51, 67 
—on Historical Society nominating 

comm. 89 
Lilleston, W. F.. Wichita 90 
Lindley, Dr. E. H.: ousting, and rein- 

statement as K. U. chancellor 7l- 73 
Lindquist, Emory K., Wichita 89, 91 
Lindsey, ——-: trapper 342 
Lindsey, David: editor “The Journal 

of an 1859 Pike’s Peak Gold 

Seeker” $21- 341 
—note on 321n 
Lindsey, Mrs. E. E., Minneapolis: 

donor <a coe 
Lindsey, Ottawa co.: notes on 342 

344- 346 


Lineback, Artis E., LeRoy: article by, 
es, Charles B.: and wife, members 

of Wabaunsee church . 181 
—hbiographical sketch ] 
—letters, 1856, ed. by Alberta 

Pantle 1-50, 138- 177 


—member Conn.-Kan. colony 185 


—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 181n 
—photograph facing 144 
—return to Wabaunsee, 1857, noted 180 
Lines, Cornelia: note on In 
Lines, Edward C. D.: member Conn.- 
Kan. colony 185 
—note on In 
—sergeant of Prairie Guards 44 
—son of C. B. Lines In, 178 
Lines, Elford Jarmin: member Conn.- 
Kan. colony 185 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co, 18l1n 
—note on In 
Lines, Ellsworth: note on ln 
Lines, Harriet: note on ln 
Lines, Libbie: note on In 
Lines, Lulu: note on In 
Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison 91 
Little, Helen D., La Crosse: donor 59 
Little Arkansas river crossing (Santa Fe 
trail): note on, 1859 $28 
Little Turkey creek (Santa Fe trail): 
pote on, 1859 ne 328 
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Livingston, Mrs. Ray, Abilene 96 
Loewer, Peter P.: article on house of, 

noted 390 
Lommasson, Mr. and Mrs, C, C., 

Topeka: donors 59 
Long, D. Elisworth co. pioneer 190 
Long, Richard M., Wichita 91 
Longren, E, J.: donor 56 
Loomis, Mrs. R. C., Butler co. 96 
Lurd, Edward M. Sec Colgan, 

Edward M. 

Lord, James A.: biographical 

data cae 254- 258 
—death, noted 254, 255 
—theatrical career of 242-253, 347, 353 
“Lord, James A and Louie: Theatrical 

Tean val Story, 1869- 

1889”: by si C. Malin 242- 275 
Lord, Louisa M. (Mrs. James A.): 

biographical date 254, 255, 258 
—theatrical career of 242- 275 
Lord Dramatic Company: disbanded, 

1878 348 
Lose, Harry F., Topeka 90 
Louis, David, Cleveland, Ohio 324 
Luckey, Guy, Arnold 133 
Lum, Rev. S. Y.: mentioned 16, 20 
—sermon at Wab: uunsee, noted 182 
Lyle, Lavicia, Roche ster, Mo.: 

marriage, noted 313 
Lyndon: First Presbyterian church: 

records microfilmed 56 
Lyndon Leader: microfilmed 57 
Lyndon Signal: microfilmed 57 
Lyon county: articles on, noted, 190, 388 
Lyon County Historical Society: 1955 

meeting noted 191 
Lyons City, Dickinson co.: described, 

1871 381, 382 

M 
MacArthur, Lt. Gen. Arthur: note 

on 82- 84 
McArthur, Virginia (Mrs. Vernon E.), 

Hutchinson 91, 192 
—donor 60 
Macauley, O. H.: at Quindaro 309 

$10, 316 
McBride, Mollie, Atwood: article by, 

noted 93 
McCain, James A., Manhattan 91 
McCann, Mrs. Cecile P., Oklahoma 

City: donor 56 
McCarter, Charles N., Wichita 192 
McCarty, H. T., Dodge City 348 
McClenahan, Elizabeth, Topeka: 

donor 60 
McCollister, William, and wife: with 

Lord troupe 247 
McCollum, J. P. 95 
McComb, John 192 
McCullom, Rev. W. A.: minister at 

Wabaunsee 182 
McCune: articles on, noted 391 
McCune Herald: articles in, noted 391 
McDonald, Rice: town named for, 

noted 294 
McDonald: history of, noted 294 
McDonald Standard: article in, noted, 29 
McDonnell, Della Mari urticle by, 

noted 388 
McEwen, Owen, Wichita 302 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka 64, 91 
—donor 60 
—retirement, noted 53 
McGhee, Larry: article by, noted 300 
McGregor, Lt. Col. Edward W., Fort 

Leavenworth 95 
MacGregor, John W. 893 
McGrew, Mrs. Audrey, Allen co. 94 
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McGrew, Mrs. Wm. E., Kansas City .. 91 
McIntyre, Loisa: Quindaro pioneer 317 
Mack, Hattie, estate: donor a gba 59 
McKay, Mrs. J. B., El Dorado 192 


McKinney, Gene, Topeka: mentioned, 59 
McKittrick (McKitrick? ), ios. Cincin- 


nati, Ohio 3, 194, 197, 199 
201, 208, 213 
McLain, Mrs. S. A., Kansas City: 
donor Peels ° “<a. 
McLaughlin, Drew, Paola: member 
state board of regents : 74 
McLean, T. K., Florence 199n 


McNary, William G.: member Conn.- 


Kan. colony . 185 
MeNinch, George, Trego co. 129 
MecNinch, Harold, Trego co. 129n 
McPherson Daily Republican: article 

in, noted 297 
Magnes, Peter: Colorado sugar beet 

grower 362 
—farm of, described 863, 364 
—note on ; 363 
Mahanna, Bob, Hoxie ’ . 803 
Malin, James C., Lawrence 90 
—‘“Dodge City Varieties - 


article by 
—‘James A. and Louie Lord . 
article by ‘ 


347- 353 
'242- 275 


—note on : 347n 
—paper by, noted - sa 301 
Malone, James, Gem 64, 91 
Manhattan Congregational Church, The: 

Dy M. Correll, noted 394 
eam, A. R.: Cornell Univ. dean... 70 
Manno, Dr. Francis J. 95 
Maranville, Lea, Ness City 66, 89, 91 


Marble, 


George W., Fort Scott: donor, 58 
Marble, 


Scott: playwright 250, 


Marcellus, Delia: articles by, noted 392 
Markly, Israel: Ottawa co. pioneer... 344 
Marshall, Mrs. George, Basehor 192 
Marshall county: article on, noted 391 
Martin, Rev. C. D., Leavenworth 298 
Martin, Mrs. Eleanor, Hoxie 303 
Martin, John, South Hutchinson: donor, 60 
Martin, Kathleen, Hoxie ane ee 
Martin, Ralph M.: donor 56 
Marysville: articles on, noted 391 
—note on, 1859 Sse EE eee ee 899 
Marysville Advocate: articles in, 

noted 299, 391 
Mathews, George: land agent 362, 372 
Matson, Simon E.: articles by, noted 390 
Mauck, Mrs. Besse: article by, noted 295 
May, Mrs. Edgar, Topeka: donor 60 
Maybee, Hiram: member Wabaunsee 

church 181 
Mayhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 

Topeka 90 
Meade county: salt sink, note on 252 
Means, Hugh, Lawrence 89, 91 
Mechem, Kirke, Lindsborg 91 
Medicine Lodge Peace Treaty Assn.: 

meeting, noted ee re 393 
Meeker, Nathan Cook: note on 3861n 
Meeks, Mrs. Tissenere: mentioned 62 
Meier, Prof. Everette, Winfield 301 
Mendenhall, E. C., Cincinnati, Ohio 199 
Menninger, Dr. Karl A., Topeka 90 


—donor 56, 60 
Menninger family: review of W. Wins- 


low’s book on, noted 388 
Mennonite migration of the 1870's: 

book by G. E. Reimer and G. R. 

Gaeddert on, noted... 304 
Mennonites: article on, noted 387 


Meriden: fire engine of, given Histori- 
cal Society 60 
Merriam, Carroll B., Topeka: leader in 


move ‘to a state schools control 
law 


raienare 73, 74 
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Merrill, Aaron W.: Kansas river feury 

operator . 810 
Meyer, Eleanor Wheeler, Amarillo, 

ex.: donor 60 
Meyer, ‘tin. Harry, Johnson co. 96 
Meyer, Ruth: article by, noted 390 
Meyers, Andrew J.: recollections of 

western Kansas, noted 299 
Middaugh, Laura, Bonner netioanatl 

donor : 60 
Middleby, Joseph: rancher 120 
Middleton, Mrs. C. W., Wichita: 

donor 60 
Military expedition(s): 1844, 1845, 

notes on ‘ " 110 
— 1857, note on 112, 113 
Militia: Quindaro’s Free-State unit of, 312 
Mill creek (in Pottawatomie reserve): 

note on 28 
Millard family, WaKeeney 123 
Millbrook, Minnie Dubbs (Mrs. Ray- 

mond): biographical note 1l4n 
—editor “Mrs. Hattie E. Lee’s Story 

ee. 114- 137 
—Ness co. history by, noted ; 54 
Miller, Karl, Dodge City : 64, 90 
—talk by, noted 191 
Miller, Mrs. Leonard, Edwards co. 302 
Miller, Nyle H.: secretary, Historical 

Society E 7, 86, 90 
—talks by, noted 94, 301, 303 
Ministerial Union of Topeka: minutes, 

given Historical Society 56 
Minneola: brief history 16n 
Mirick, H. D.: general agent, M. K. 

& T. railroad 195 
Mission creek: notes on, 1856 24- 27 
Mitchell, Maude J.: daughter of Wil- 

liam 44n, 45n, 180n 
Mitchell, William, Jr.: arrested 141, 142 
—at Free-State convention 167 
—biographical sketch 43n, 44n 
—captain of Prairie Guards 43, 145, 178 
—home an underground railroad sta- 

tion 180 
—member Conn.-Kan. colony 180, 185 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 181n 
—photograph facing 145 
Mitchell, Mrs. William, Jr.: family 

Bible of, noted Sn 
Mitchell, William I.: donor 4in 
Mix (Mick?), John, Graham co. 228 
Moberly, Mrs. Faye, Wilmore 191 
Modern Light, Columbus: articles in, 

noted 389 
Monaghan, Jay: review of his Civil 

War on the Western Border, noted 93 
Monastery: in Clark co., article on, 

noted 299 
Montgomery, Frank: article on Louie 

Lord quoted 242, 243 
Moore, Bessie E., Wakarusa: donor 56 
Moore, Howard: article by, noted 388 
Moore, Russell, Wichita 90 
Moore, William T., Clark co. 191 
Morasch, Mrs. Charles: Quindaro pio- 

neer ; 317 
Morehouse, Max M.: donor 56 
Morgan, Ervin: compiler of Hoxie his- 

tory 392 
Morgan, Margaret, Stevens co. 393 
Morgan, Mrs. Nelson, Hutchinson: 

donor : 60 
Morgan, William Y.: chairman, board 

of regents 74 
Morland Monitor: articles in, 

noted 296, 297 
Mormon battalion 11 


Mormon church, 
noted 

Morphy, 

Morrill Free Publi 
donor 





Clay co.: 


Merlin, Russell co. 


ic Library, Hiawatha: 


article on, 
9° 





Mc 


10 
“4 113 
12 








Morris, Loverna Little: articles by. 
noted ; ... 388 
Morris, Nina Harrod: donor a 
Morrison, Mrs. Dora H., Russell co. . 96 
Morrison, Dr. J. H., Denver, Colo. 374 
Morrison, W. W.: donor ee 
Morton, Mrs. Virgil F.: article by, 
noted 93 
on r-Chubb Hardware Co. ™ Topeka: 
donors 60 
Moses, Rollin: member Conn.-Kan. 
colony oad .. 185 
Mosher, O. W., Emporia...... .. 191 
—talk by, noted ; ? : 802 
Motz, Frank, Hays cat heude nee 
Mowry, Rev. R., Burlington 295 
Moyer, Mrs. Philip, Jewell co.: remi- 
niscences of, noted ; 295 
Mud house (near Hillsboro): article 
on, note ; 390 
Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita... : _— 
Mueller, William, Haven a= 393 
Mull, Mrs. R. G., Sr., Lane co...... 95 
Mundy, ——: death, noted ; 313 
Murphy, Franklin D., Lawrence...... 91 


N 


National cattle trail: 


article on, noted, 39 
National Land Co. 213, 21 


Native Sons and Daughters: 1956 

meeting, noted ' 192 
Neale, Ira: member Conn.-Kan. 

colony 185 
Nelson, Edward G.: review of book 

by, noted 387, 388 
Nelson, Peter, Quindaro: marriage, 

noted 313 
Nemaha County Journal-Leader, Cen- 

tralia: article in, noted 800 
Neosho river: article on, noted 389 
Nesbitt, John H.: member Wabaunsee 

church 18: 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 181n 
—Wabaunsee pioneer 43 188 
Ness county: Mrs. M. D. Millbrook’ s 

history of, noted : 
Nevins, Allan: article by, noted 392 
Nevins, Arthur 95 
New nanan, Neosho co.: note on, 

187 876 
New Eniiand Emigrant Aid Co.: 

comment on 158, 159 
Newman, Mrs. Jo: article by, noted 190 
Nichols, Mrs. C. I. H.: assistant editor, 

Quindaro paper 807 
—Quindaro recollections, noted 312 
® 813, 316 
Ninnescah river: notes on, 1871, 202, 203 


205, 208 


Ninth Kansas infantry: note on . 316 
Nordeen, John: donor , 3 
Norris, Cleo, Dodge City 192 
North, Alfred: to Kansas in 1884 390 
North Topeka: history, by Charles 

Holman family, noted 297, 298 
Northwestern Colony: founders of 

Russell 216n 


Norton, Gus S., Kalvesta: 


death, noted, 51 
Nunemacher, Mrs. 91 


Wm., Clark co. 


Nuss, Vernon, Great Bend 301 
Nute, Rev. Ephraim: at Quindaro 315 
Nuttle, Tom, Utica ‘ ; 131 
Oo 
Oak tree: near Six Mile tavern, photo- 
grap facing 312 
Ochs, William H., Russell co. 96 


O’Connell, Wayne A.: 


article by, 


299 
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Ocorr, Henry: member Conn.-Kan. 





colony 185 
Oesterreich, B. H., Woodbine 96 
Offerle, Harry, Edwards co. 302 
Ohio Soldiers Colony 193, 194, 204 
Oklahoma Historical Society: Chisholm 

trail tour by, noted 302, 303 
Olathe: Presbyterian churches, articles 

on, noted 190 
O’Leary, Theodore M.: book review 

by, note 93 
Olive, I. P.: article on, noted 391 
—note on 126 
Olive, Will, Trego co. 125, 126 
Olson, A. J., Russell co. 96 
Olson, Mrs. George, Topeka: donor 60 
Opdycke, Mrs. H. A., Russell co. 96 
Oregon trail: in Kansas, note on 24n 
Ormsby, L. A., Emporia: donor 60 
Orr, Betty 192 
“Osage plums”: note on 42 
Osawatomie: shelter house in John 

Brown Memorial Park Se 94 
Ostrander family, Trego co. 125 
Oswego Democrat: articles in, 

noted 190, 299 
Oswego Independent: article in, noted, 190 
Ottawa county: early history of 342- 346 
—Lindsey creek pioneers of 342- 346 
Ottawa Indians: in Franklin co. 17 
Ottumwa: history of, noted 295 
Overland journal(s): 1859, by Wm. 

W. Salisbury $25- 341 
—1871, by G. C. Anderson 193- 219 

358- 384 
Owen, Arthur K., Topeka 89, 91 
Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence 89, 91 
Owen, Glen: marriage, noted 131, 133 
Owen. Jennie S., Topeka: donor 60 
—mentioned 64 
Owen, Lucile, Lyon co. 191 
Owens, Dr. Henry, Sedgwick co. 209 
OX Ranch: article on, noted 298 

P 

Pabst, Mrs. Lettie Little: published 

reminiscences, noted 395 
Packard, Cyrus: article on, noted 390 
Palmer, H. Preston, Scott City 95 
Pantle, Alberta 64 

—acting librarian, Historical Society 53 
—*“The Connecticut Kansas Colony,’ 

comp. and ed. by 1-50, 138- 188 
Paola: history by Mrs. B. B. Wallace, 

noted 394 
—note on, 1859 326 
Park, George: Quindaro interests of, 

noted 309, 311, 314 
Park City trail 209 
Parker, Lt. Col. Henry S., Fort Leaven- 

worth 95 
Parker, Luther A.: member Conn.-Kan. 

colony 185 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 18ln 
Parker, Mrs. R. I., Hinsdale, IIl.: 

donor 54 
Parkins, H. P., Greensburg 94 
Parkman, Francis: new edition of his 

The Discovery of the Great West, 

noted 394 
Parkville and Grand River railroad: 

note on 315 
Parkville and Quindaro Ferry Co.: 

note on 310 
Parmele, William A.: member Conn.- 

Kan. colony _ +f 
Parsons, William B., Lawrence 324 
Pate, Henry Clay: in Black Jack battle, 390 
Patee, Clair M.: biographical 

data 261- 263 
—theatrical company of, noted 264, 274 
—with Lord troupe 247, 258, 262, 263 
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Patee, Dr. Elephalet L. 261, 
Patrick, Mae C. (Mrs. James S.). .89, 
—on board of regents rq 
Patterson, Mrs. E. H., Ford 

Patterson family, Graham co. 
Patterson, Cal.: note on 135, 


Patton, Nancy Gordon, of Virginia 

Paulen, Ben S.: governor 

Paulich, Anthony, Pleasanton: 
mine model by, noted 


coal 


Pawnee County Historical Society: 
1955 meeting, note on , 

Pawnee fort (Santa Fe trail): men- 
tioned, 1859 

Pawnee Republic village: Lt. Z. Pike 
at, article on, noted 

Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan 89, 

Pease, Henry Kibbe: member Conn.- 
Kan. colony ae 27, 

Pelathe (Shawnee Indian): story of, 
noted : Pr 

Pelicans: note on, 1859 

Penfield, Edward N.: member Conn.- 
Kan. "colony 27, 

Penfield, Eldridge H.: member Conn.- 
fan. colony 27, 

Pennington, Irene B.: article by, noted, 

Pentland, Capt. Joseph: court-martial 
of, discussed 


Perkins, James Francis: article va 

Myra L. Brown on, noted 
Peterson, Mrs. Carl, Enterprise. . . 
Peterson, Mrs. E. G., Edwards co. 
Peterson, Mrs. Edna, Chanute 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays 


Pierce, A. C., Junction City: land 
agent 

Pierce, Franklin: administration of 

Pike, George M., Clark co. 

Pike, J. A., Florence 

Pike, Lt. Zebulon: in Kansas, article 
on, noted 


Pike’s Peak gold rush: 
bury’s journal, 


in 

Pillsbury, J. H., 
Guards 

Pioneer life: article on, noted 

— sce, also, Frontier and pioneer life 

Pioneer Museum Assn. of Northwest 
Kansas: notes on 

Pioneers, of western Kansas: J. C. 
W. C. Jones’ book on, noted 

Pipe r, Fred E., Florence: 

Pitts, Dick, Ottawa co. 

Pittsburg: name origin, note on 

Pittsburg Headlight: articles in, 
noted 

Pittsburg Sun: 

oa, 
185 


Platt, Jeremiah Everts: 
pioneer, 1856 

Platt, Luther H.: Wabaunsee 
1856 


856 
Mrs. Addie, F 


Plattner, ord 
Play-party and folk songs: 


W. W. Salis- 


sergeant of Prairie 


and 


donor 


* 296, 
article in, noted 
Enoch: Wabaunsee pioneer, 
96 79, 
Wabaunsee 


pioneer, 


of 1880's, 


1859, of cxpesinness 


187 


319 
330 


187 


297 


notes on 226-228, 234 
Plum Grove (aue co.): note on, 

1871 211, 212 
Plumb, Preston B.: military pepers of, 

given Historical Society .......... 55 
Plymouth, Lyon co.: Campbell 

House in, noted 888 
Pointer, Mrs. Perry 303 
Pomeroy, Samuel C.: actions, May, 

1856, noted . 189 
—H. T. Titus’ attack on, noted 313 
—mentioned ... ia 2 
Pond, Chester: and wife, members 

Yonn.-Kan. colony 45, 185 

— -—members of Wabaunsee church 181 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co, 181n 
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Port Library, Beloit: donor 60 
Porter, Bryan C.: member Conn.-Kan. 

colony ~ Pe 185 
Porter, Mrs. Catherine Wiggins: 

reminiscences, 1885-1888 220- 235 
Porter, Kenneth Wiggins: editor of 

Catherine W. Porter’s 

reminiscences 220- 235 
Porter, L. D.: member Conn.-Kan, 

colony 186 
Postal Savings and Loan Assn.: "donor, 56 
Pottawatomie Indians: note on, 1871, 215 
—reserve, notes on 28, 29 
“Pottawatomie Massacre, 1856, A 

Footnote to the”: edited by R. W. 

Johannsen 236- 241 
Poulson, Rev. Andrew, Esbon 295 
Prairie fires: comment on, 1856 37 
“Prairie Guard”: at Lawrence, 

1856 ‘ 78, 179 
ee. 6s ee eee tee 6468 145 
—organized 43, 44 
Prairie Pioneers of Western Kansas and 

Eastern Colorado, The: by J. C. and 

W. C. Jones, noted 5 
“Praying John,” Ellis co.: article on, 

noted 387 
Pre-emptions: note on 238n 
Preston, Hilda, Arnold 133 
Price, Col. Sterling . lll 
Prichard, Mrs. J. R., Bourbon 

co. 192, 302 
Priest, —-—, Butler co. 202, 206 
Priest, Wilson, Butler co. 204, 206- 208 
Proctor, Alvin H., Pittsburg 801 
Prohibition: J. M. Dow article on, 

noted 93 
Proslavery “forts”: attacked, 

1856 175, 176 
“Prussia George,” Ellis co.: article on, 

noted 7 
Pueblo, Colo.: Chilcott House 365, 369 

Q 
Quantrill raid: on Lawrence, 1863, 

note on 319 
Quindaro: annals of, by Alan W. 

Farley : 305- 320 
—cannon at 309, 310 
—churches in, noted . $14, 315 
—decline of 814- 316 
—ferry, notes on 310 
—first marriage in 313 
—Free-State militia organized at 312 
—meaning of : 306 
—photographs relating to facing 312 
—plat (1856) facing 320 
——notes on 306, 307 
—sawmill, notes on 309, 310 
—steamboats at 307, 308, 310, 311 
—temperance at $12 
—town share, photograph facing 313 
Quindaro Chindowan: note on, 1857, 307 
Quindaro House, poneenen notes 

on 807- 309 
Quindaro, Parkville ‘and Grand River 

railroad: notes on $11 
Quinter: articles by H. Sprenger on, 

noted > $92 
R 

Ragsdale, Glen: article by, noted 294 

Rainey, —— rego co. 21 

Ramsey, L. W. (infant): death on _ 

Santa Fe trail, 1859, noted 330 
Randall, Paul, Clark co. 191 
Randall, R. W.: Kaw trust lands agent, 380 
Randels, H. Lynn 393 
Rankin, Charles C., Lawrence 90 
Rankin, 


Robert 
to ‘ 


C.: 


memorial tribute 








60 
Kan 
185 
220- 235 
of 


871, 215 


36- 24) 
295 
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[78, 179 

145 
43, 44 
and 


and 


330 
191 
380 

393 

90 
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Rattlesnake creek (Sedgwick co.): 


note on, 7 202, 203 
Rawlins county: articles on history of, 

noted 93 
—history by I. W. Hayden, Jr., noted, 93 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis 90 
Read, Dr. Timothy: member Conn.- 

Kan. colony eg 5, 186 
Ream, N. S., Arnold 133 
Red-legs $18, 319 
Redpath, James: in 1856 party 309 
Reed, Clyde M., Jr., Parsons 90 
Reed, Jim, Topeka 192 
Reeder, Andrew H.: attempted arrest, 

1856 : 4] 
—comment on 20 
Rees, Dick and Frank: Ottawa co. 

pioneers 344 
Reese, Mrs. Susie, Crawford co.: 

recollections, noted 297 
Register, Great Bend: microfilmed 57 
Reimer, Gustave, and G. R. Gaeddert: 

coauthors of book on Mennonites, 

noted 304 
Remaley, Charles P., Topeka: donor 60 
Renick, W. S., Finney co. 192 
Renner, Gerald: article by, noted 387 
Reno county: buffalo hunt in, 

1871 . 204- 208 
Replogle, Wayne, Lawrence: donor 60 
Reser, Jean (Mrs. C. H.), Hamilton: 

donor 59 
—Greenwood co. history by, noted 190 
Revere heirs: donors 63 
Rexford: Kansas Pioneer Day, 1956, 

note on 803 
Rice, Harvey D.: member Conn. a 

colony 187 
Rich, Everett: articles by, noted 987" 388 
Richards, Walter M., Emporia ‘ 89, 91 
Richardson, Albert D ae $22 
—at Quindaro 809, 311 
Richardson, Mrs. Myrtle H., Edwards 

co. 302 
Richmond, Mrs. F. E., Stockton: donor, 59 
Richmond, Robert W.: mentioned 64 
Riegle, R. Wilford, Emporia 86, 89 

91, 191 
—president, Historical Society. . . 67, 90 
Rieke, Mrs. Louis, Johnson co. 96 
Riley, Bvt. Maj. Bennet: letters, 1829, 

1830, quoted 99, 100 
—notes on, 1829, 1830 ; 98- 101 
Riner, Mrs. Nell, Protection 191 
Ripley, G. S., Sr., Salina 802 
Road: Quindaro-Lawrence, note on 308 
—Quindaro-Osawatomie, notes on, 308, 310 
Road overseers: comment on 386 
Robbins, Richard W., Pratt , 89, 91 
—donor 56 
Robertson, Fred, Atwood: autobio- 

graphical sketch, noted 93 
Robinson, Alfred: stage owner 308 
Robinson, Charles: arrested, 1856. 43, 140 
—comment on ‘ 21 
—home, burned, 1856 138 
—Quindaro promoter 806, 311, 315 
Robinson, Charles: Ellsworth co. pio- 

neer 190 
Robinson, Hall, Trego co. 129 
Robinson, Sam, Trego co. 129 
Robinson, Sara T. D. (Mrs. Charles): 

note on, 1856 20 
Robinson, Walter and Co.: stage line 

operators . 3808 
Rodchorst, Elmer, Wichita 801 
Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan 90 
—donor 56 
Rogler, Wayne, Matfield Green 91 
Rome, Ellis co.: article on, noted 887 
Root, Buel E.: member Conn.-Kan. 

DEE Wades es Cue cae vebeese 186 
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Root, Dr. Joseph Pomeroy: arrested 141 
—biographical sketch l4in 
—Free-State leader 180 
—member Conn.-Kan. colony 2, 43n 
180, 186 
—speech by, noted 145 
Root, Luther H.: member Conn.-Kan. 
colony 23n, 148, 152, 187 


—Proslavery outrages on 148, 149 


Rowe, Fayette: articles by, noted. 190, 299 
388, 389 
Rowell, A. J., Gated aro 311 
Rowell, Chester H., San Francisco 
quoted 69 
Roxbury, McPherson co.: article on, 
noted 297 
Rudisill, Mrs. I. F., Lansing: donor 60 
Running Turkey creek (Santa Fe trail): 
note on, 1859 828 
Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville 89, 91 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell 91, 96 
—donor 56 
a Col. Charles F., Fort Leaven- . 
vO 
Rend il. Mrs. A. R., Clay Center: arti- 
cles by, noted 800 
Russell, Don: book on “Buffalo Bill” 
noted 299 
Russell, William Green: gold- 
seeker $21, 322 
Russell county: Indian attack, 1859, 
note on 216 
—Kitts Fork Indian raid, note on 96 
Russell County Historical Society: of- 
ficers, noted 96 
Russelville, Colo.: note on, 1871 864 
Rust, Mrs. Lucile, Manhattan 192 
Rustler, Great Bend: microfilmed 57 
Ss 
Sac and Fox Indians: in Franklin co. 17 
—in Lyon co., article on, noted 388 


St. Francis Herald: articles in, noted 390 
St. John, John P.: article by J. M. Dow 
on, notec 93 


St. Louis, Mo.: levee, described, 

1856 5, 6 
—note on, 1871 194 
—Planters House, 1871, note on 194, 195 


St. Peter, Graham co.: article on, 

noted 296, 297 
St. Vrain grant (Colorado): note on. 366n 
Salina Journal: articles in, noted . 298, 391 


Saline County Historical Museum: 
name change, noted 394 
—note on 302 


Salisbury, William W.: biographical 
note 


—journal, 1859, ed. by David 


uindsey $21- 341 
Salt Springs: note on, 1859 328 
Sanders, G. A., Cherokee co.: recollec- 

tions, noted 388 
Santa Fe traders: military escorts for, 

1829, 1843 98, 99, 110 
Santa Fe trail: articles on, noted 297. 391 
—W. W. Salisbury’s journal, 1859, of 


trip over 827- 331 
Scheffer, Theodore H.: notes on 

—Old Fort Solomon at Lindsey,” ar 

cle by $42, 346 
Schenck, Leland, Topeka: donor 58 
Schmidt, Heinie: articles by, 


noted 891, 392 
Schreiber, Mrs. Wm., Johnson co. 96 
Schrock, Mrs. Glen 303 
Schroeder, Byron, Leavenworth co. 95 


Schwanke Hardware Co., Overbrook: 
donor 60 
Science in Kansas: Robert Taft’s 
article on, noted ; ; ic. 
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Scott, Angie, SR -tritne eae dee 89,91, 94 
EE ere 58 
Scott, John: ‘mentioned 64 
Scranton, Daniel F.: member Conn.- 
Kan. colony ia ie Nis Ss dn "a6 
Scrivner, Errett P. yar 191 
Second Kansas cavalry: note on 316 
Sedgwick county: in 1871, notes on 202 
Seelye, Marion, Abilene 96 
Seery, Mrs. H. W.: donor........... 56 
Seiler, William H., Emporia... . ‘ 301 
Selden, Hezekiah M., Jr.: member 
Conn.-Kan. colony . 45, 186 
—member Wabaunsee church — 182 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 18l1n 
Seneca: note on, 1859 33) 


Seventh U. S. cavalry: article on, noted, 190 
Sewell, Ira E., Minneapolis. 345 


Seymour, Harry and May: theatrical 

team, 261, 262, 347, 348, 350, 352, 353 
Shader, Mrs. George, Ottawa: papers 

ent by : : 

Shaffer, Mrs. Elda, Stillwater, Okla.: 

mentioned ; 62 
Shannon, Wilson: at Lawrence, Aug. 

17, 1856 PT 
—C. B. Lines’ comments on ? 155 
Sharai, Bartholomew: Wabaunsee 

pioneer 188 
Sharai, Peter: member Wabaunsee 

own Co. . es .181n 
—Wabaunsee pioneer 188 
Sharai family: note on 179 
Sharer, Mrs. Eva, Finney co. ‘192, 302 
Sharpe, Jacob, of New York: biograph- 

ical note alee F { 
Sharps rifles: notes on ; 3, 8, 9 
Shatzell, Mrs. Harriet, Hoxie ‘ 
Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka 90 
Shawnee: article on, noted 888 


-—100th anniversary celebration, noted, 393 
Shawnee Baptist Mission (Johnson co.): 


note on pasos ee 163 
Shawnee County Historical Society, 

Bulletin of: Dec., 1955, issue, 

noted ... £97, 208 
—June, 1956, issue, noted 390 
Shawnee Indians: reserve, notes on, 

856 11,12, 163 
Shawnee Mission Indian Historical So- 

ciety: officers, noted 96 
Sheldon, Rev. F. E., Hiawatha 294 
Sheltenbrand, —-—: Ottawa co. 

pioneer 344 
Shelton, Dr. A. L.: letters of, noted 56 
Shelton, Mrs. Lucy Usher, Pomona: 

donor : . §8 
Sherar, Joan M. , 2 
Sheridan, Richard: economic history 

by, noted i 3s 
Sherman, Henry (Dutch Henry). .236, 237 
Sherman, John, of Ohio: in Kansas 20 
Sherman, Roger: Quindaro pioneer 317 
Sherman, William: murdered, 

1856 .. .286, 237 
Shermansville: note on... 237n 
Sherwood, Mrs. V. N. L., Independ- 

ence ‘ 192 
Shields, Hiram: note on, 1856 23 
Shombre, Henry J.: death, noted 176 
Short family, Graham co. 229 
Shrewder, Mrs. R. V., Clark co.. 191 
Shriver, Mrs. Leonidas, Lyndon: 

donor . , P 56, 60 
Shunganunga mound: note on 146, | 


Sickles, Gen. Daniel E.: mentioned 

Silliman, Prof. Benjamin, of Yale: 
mentioned : 3 

Simerwell, Robert: papers of, given 


Historical Society 
Willard E.: 


Simms, brother of Louie 


iedevacs 258, 260, 261, 263 
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Simons, Dolph, Lawrence 91 
—donor ; 58 
Simpson, John, Doniphan co.: article 

8” ee 298 
Simpson, Mrs. Keith S. 393 
Six-Mile: “town” and post office at.. 320 
Six-Mile house, Wyandotte co.: history 

of 817- 320 
—note on ry rr ree 313 
—photograph facing 312 
Slagg, Mrs. C. M., Manhattan 91 
Slamal, Arthur L : 393 
Sloan, E. R., Topeka 89, 91 
Smart, Capt. ——, Kansas City, Mo., 160 
Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence 89, 91 
Smith, ——: shot at Six-mile house 319 
Smith, Allie, Utica 25 
Smith, Delburt, Trego co.: death, 

noted 129 
Smith, Mrs. George B., Jr., Kansas City, 94 
Smith, Mrs. Hallam, Lyndon: records 

lent by 56 
Smith, “Horse Thief’: article on, 

note 391 
Smith, John, Trego co. 129, 133 
Smith, Johnny and Hattie: theatrical 

team 850, 352 
Smith, Joshua, Wabaunsee: aid to 

slaves, noted 180 
Smith, Russell N., Stevens co. 393 
Smith, S. C., Quindaro 311 
Smith, Samuel: member Conn. _ an. 

colony 79, 187 
Smith, Mrs. Yolande M., Johnson co. 96 
Smithies, Mrs. Frank, Bronxville, N. Y 

donor 60 
Smoky Hill Historical Society: note on, 394 
Snakes: in Trego co. 117 
Snively, “Colonel” Tacob 110 
Socolofsky, Homer E., Manhattan 301 
Sohl, Stanley D. 64 
—donor 60 
—museum director 58 
Solomon Valley Pioneer, Lindsey: 

microfilmed 57 
—note on 58 
Somers, John G., Newton 90 
Songs: of the 1880's, noted : 125 
— —notes on 226- 228 
Sonnedbrodt, E., Dodge City 348 
Sons of the American Revolution, Kan- . 

sas Society: donor 53 
Sorter, Mrs. Effie: Quindaro pioneer 317 
Sorter, Elisha: Quindaro pioneer 317 
Sorter, Fred: — pioneer 317 
Sorter, Henry Quindaro pioneer 317 
Southwest Kansas Historical Society: 4 

organized 95 
Spencer, C. W., Sedan: on board of we 

regents 49 
Spencer, Mrs. C. W., Sedan 192 
Sprenger, Henry: articles by, noted 392 
Springer, Ben: Dodge City varicty e 

show producer 850, 351 
Stafford, Alfred: diary, microfilmed 56 
Stafford, Mrs. Terry: diary lent by 56 
Stage line: Westport-Weston, 1857, 

noted ; 318 
Statehouse. See Kansas (state) 

Capitol * 
Stauffer, Oscar: donor 58 
Steamboat(s): at Gandese, “notes 

on 307, 308, ser 311 
—Clara 6- 9 
—Lightfoot 811 
—Minnie Belle 310 
—New Lucy 313 
—on Cottonwood river, noted. 388 
—Otis Webb 810, 311 
—Polar Star ; 308 


—Tropic 
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Steele, ——, Ness co. . ae a Thomas, Silas M.: member Conn.-Kan. 
Steinshouer, D. L., Hoxie ... 808 colony wens =a Ro 
Stevens county: county-seat fight, ar- ——e abaunsee Town Co. - 
ticle on, noted - : : . 299 | —sergeant of Prairie Guards 44 
Stevens County Historical Society - ,95 | Thompson, Mrs. Alberta, Wichita: 
—1956 meeting, noted ... 398 donor 59 
Stewart, Donald, Independence . 90 | Thomson, Edith, Stevens co. 393 
Stewart, Dr. Frank L., Olathe: article Throckmorton, George, Coffey co. 394 
by, noted . aes 190 | Tichemaker (Peshmaker?), ——: 
Stewart, Ida Gleason: donor 56 killing of 165 
Stewart, Mrs. Ila: donor . 63 | Tiller and Toiler, The, Larned: articles 
Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka 89, 91 in, noted 294 
Stewart, Laura, Arnold 133 | Tillotson, Mr. and Mrs. Luther, 
Stickler, Mrs. Frank, and Mrs. A. N. Topeka: donors 60 
, Gray: article by, noted +++ 295 Tillotson, Raymond, Lane co. 94 
Stone, Clifford W., Butler co. woes SP | Se Meee @, atte on 2 o 
Stone, Robert, Topeka : Jace car. Mn Pomeroy, noted __ 313 
Stookey, Mr. and Mrs. Roy: | —“fort” of, captured 176, 177 
donors ' ; SS. | | ote ee 176n 
Stoskopf, Mrs. Cleve, Ulysses........ 192 | toq William J., Maple Hill: on board 
Stotler, Jacob: note on, 1857 . 308 | of regents , 
Stover, Samuel: shooting of, noted... 313 | Tedd Wieok Cibiwater 19] 
— member = io, 186 Toedman, Neil, Topeka: donor 60 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 181n Tomlinson, | H. W.: member Conn.- _ 
oe, =. Se sae wife, enemas 182 Topeka: Capitol House, 1871, note on, 196 
—member Conn.-Kan. colony 180, 186 | = pean ct po a | 167, 168 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 181n | i856 os ispersed, 168 
Stringfellow, Benjamin F.: mentioned, 142 | _ =) “1871. BEES 213. 215 
— De. pa HL: 142- 144 —Jochn Robinson's circus at, 1871 213 
Stroup, John 239n | — Hickman’s article on, 


Stuart, James Ewell Brown: biographi- 
cal note oo 
Stubbs, Mahlon, outiian of: 
donors 60 


“Stubbs, The”: note on : ae 20 
Stull, Abe: Ottawa co. pioneer 344 | 
Sugar cane: raised in Kansas, 1857... 313 | 
Sumner, Col. Edwin V. lll 
—C. B. Lines’ comments on .148, 150 
151, 159 
—Free-State legislature dispersed by 168 
Sumner county: articles on, noted.... 389 
Swallow, J. R. & Co., Florence ..199n 
Swanson, Roger: article by, noted 388 
Sweeney, William: Trego co. pioneer, 118 
Sweet, Annie B., Topeka: donor 56, 60 
Swingle, Dr. C. F., Sturgeon Bay, Wis.: 
donor sa Galan Geaas cea 56 
Sylvester, Louise: actress ve ek oe ee 
= 
Taft, Robert: biographical sketch of, 
noted ie see pares 298 
—death, noted esa 51 
—memorial tribute to 88, 89 
—review of his The Years on Mount 
Oread, noted 93 





Taylor, C. W.: actor 252, 348, 350, 353 | 


Taylor, Harold O., Pittsburg: articles 

by, noted eacck os 297 | 
Taylor, James E., Sharon | 

Springs ‘ He 67,89- 91 | 
Taylor, R. Roy cae : 95 | 
Taylor, Dr. ae M., Wichita... . 95 
Tecumseh: note on, 1856 : 174 
Templar, George, Arkansas City - = 
Terry, Ward: member Conn.-Kan. 

colony . ; . 186 
Texas cattle trail: in western Kansas.. 118 
Thayer, Eli: mentioned............ 2 
Theatrical entertainments: by the Lord 

troupe, 1869-1889 242- 275 
Thomas, A. H., Lyon co.... . .. 191 
Thomas, E. A., Topeka ; 90 
Thomas. George H.: member Conn.- 

Kan. ‘colony 72, 186 

Wab Town Co......181n 








—Van Amburgh & Co’s circus at, 
1871 


Topeka City Library: donor 
Topeka Commonwealth: 
Topeka Turnverein: 





to 


14 
5 
microfilmed, 57 
records, given 
Historical Society 56 


Toronto Republican: articles in, noted, 190 


Md Kansas and Colorado in 
1871”: journal of G. 


Anderson 193-219, 358- 384 
Towanda: note on, 1871 200 
Townsley, C. P., Tribune: newspaper 

founder 392 
Townsley, Will, Great Bend 91 


Trade unions in Kansas: 
Marc Karson on, noted ¢ 

Trail City: article on, noted 391 

Trail Guide, The: note on July, 1956, 
issue of 391 

Trails: in southwest Kansas, article on, 

noted ; 2 
— —see, also Cattle trail 
Trego county: Mrs. Hattie E. Lee’s 


booklet by 
394 


story of her life in 116- 133 
—St. Elizabeth church, note on 131 
Trice, Jack, Jr. 393 
Trotter, Lavina, Edwards co. 302 
Troup, Mrs. Loleta, Kansas City 192 
Trowbridge, Harry, Kansas City 94, 393 
Trowbridge, Mrs. Harry, Kansas City 94 
Troy: article on, noted 93 
Trueblood, Mrs. J. K., Atchison co. 889 
Truesdell, B. E.: donor 56 
Turner, Lt. Henry S., Ist U.S 

dragoons: journal of, oe 110n 
Turnverein records: given Historical 

Society 
Tuttle, Lemuel: member Conn.-Kan. 

colony . 45, 186 

U 
Umbach, Mrs. Walter, Ford 301 
Underground railroad: at 

Quindaro $12, 313 
—in Wabaunsee settlement 180 
—note on ania 56 
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University of Kansas: review of Dr. 


Robert Taft’s history of, noted 93 
Upjohn, Alice 131 
Upjohn, Calvin 114, 115, 121, 122 
Upjohn, Frank 114- 116 
Upjohn, Gertrude 131 
Upjohn, Robert 131 
Upjohn, Warren 114- 116 
Upjohn family, of Indiana: note on 114 
Usher, John P.: papers of, given 

Historical Society 55 
Usher, Mrs. John P.: gown of, given 

Historical Society 59 
Usher, Mrs. Linton J., Pomona: 

donor ante 5 5s 
Utica, Ness co.: items on 1i6n. "119n 

130, 131 
Vv 
Vail, Rt. Rev. Thomas 192 
Vallandigham, Clement L.: death, 

noted 373, 374n 
Van Amburgh . Co. circus: at 

Topeka, 187 214 
Van De Mark, M. ¥. &.. Semseetin, 89, 91 
Vanderlip, Rev. — — go co. 131 
Van Druff, C. R., McLouth: donor 56 
Vang, Mrs. Joe, Edwards co. 302 
VanZant, Mrs, Larry E., Wichita 192 
Vawter, John, Graham co. 232 
Veale, G. W., Quindaro $11 
Vernon, Mrs. W. H., Larned 192 
Victoria: articles on, noted 295, 387 
Villard, Henry 822 
von der Heiden, Mrs. W. H., Newton 90 
Vorhees: article on, noted 298 
Vycital, Frank, Lane co. 95 

Ww 
Wabaunsee: C. B. Lines’ efforts in be- 

half of . 178 
—cemetery, notes on 180 
—development, 1857 180- 182 
—First Church of Christ (Congrega- 

tional): notes on , 182 
— —photograph facing 96 
—in Apr.-May, 1856, notes 

on ; ‘ 26, 29-45 passim 
—name ori gin . ; 26n 
—town site divided 171 
—winter of 1856-57 at 179 


Wabaunsee county: note on origins of, 26n 


Wabaunsee Town Company: members, 
1857, listed 3 18In 

—notes on : 181 

Wade, Benjamin F.: article on Law- 


rence speech of, noted 298 


Wade, Mrs. Mary A., Ellis co.: article 

on, noted 387 
Wadsworth, James W., Jr., of New 

York: mentioned 80 
Waite, ——, Denver, Colo. 884 
WakKeeney: land office at 119 
Wakefield, John A.: note on, 1856 22 
Walden, Rev. J. M.: editor en 1 

paper 307, 311, 314 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton 90 
Walker, J. M.: letters by, note on 56 
Walker, Robert J.: at Quindaro $13 
Walker, Samuel: attack on home of, 

1856 . 165, 166 
—cC. B. Lines’ comment on 33. 33 
—Free-State leader 148, 165, 177 
—home, 1856, described 23 
Wallace, Mrs. Berenice Boyd: Paola 

history by, noted : 
Walnut creek (Santa Fe trail): note 

on, 1859 329n 
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Walter, John J.: 


colony 


member Conn.-Kan. 


2, 169, 180, 181, 186 


—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 18ln 
Wamego: article on, noted 389 
—Lee family at 127 
Wamego Reporter: article in, noted 389 
Ward, Mrs. Duane McQueen, Peabody: 
donor 

Ward, Fenn, Highland: donor 58 
Ward, Mrs. Louise, Concordia: donor 60 
Wark, George H., ‘Caney 89, 91 
Warlen, Mrs. Margaret, Topeka: donor, 60 
Warner, Mrs. W. P., Ford 801 
Washburn, George P.: mentioned 59 
Watson, Dick, Coffeyville: article by, 


noted >a 300 


Watson, John: article by, noted 391 
Wayne: Methodist church history, 

note 299 
Weaver, Mrs. B. O., Mullinville 94 
Wcbb, Arthur L., Topeka: donor 60 
Webb, Capt. Otis: ferryboat operator 310 
Webb, Walter: member Conn.-Kan. 

colony 2, 45, 186 
Wedin, Mrs. Paul, Wichita 192 
Weed, Samuel: Wabaunsee pioneer, 

85 179 
Weer, Col. William: note on, 1861 310 
Weightman, Mrs. Matthew: donor. 56, 60 
Welborn, Dr. J. B. and wife: shooting 

of, noted 319 
Welch, Moses C.: at Free-State con- 
vention 167 


—member Conn.-Kan. 171n, 172 
180, 181, 186 


church 182 


colony 


—member Wabaunsee 
—member Wabaunsce Town Co, 1Sln 
Wellington: articles on, noted 390 
Wellington Monitor-Press: articles in, 
noted 390 
Wells, Bob, ore co. 192 
Wells, Eugene T.: “Je fferson Davis and 
Kansas T: sriory,” ’ article by 854- 357 


Wells, George lieutenant of Prairie 
Guards c 
—member Conn.-Kan. colony 45, 186 
Wellsville Globe: article in, noted 390 
Wendt, Charles: donor 63 
Wentworth, Col. Edward N.: donor 56 


Wesley, Mrs. W. J., Minneapolis: donor, 60 
Westerman, Lewis H.: Ellsworth co. 
pioneer 190 
Westermeier, Clifford P.: cowboy his- 
tory ed. and comp. by, noted 303 
Western cattle trail: note on 118 


“Western Colonist’s Song, The’: 
noted 3 


“Western Kansas, Mrs. Hattie E. Lee’s 

Story of Her Life in” 14- 1387 
Western Star, Coldwater: article in, 

noted 390 
Western Times, Sharon Springs: article 

in, noted 296 
Westfall, Edward: recollections, noted, 387 
Wharton, Maj. Clifton 110 
Wheatcroft family, Lane co. 125 
Vhite, Larry: donor 63 
White, William Allen: articles by ee 

erett Rich on, noted 387, 388 
—mentioned 80 
White Clound: wedding celebration, 

1857, described ...... ; 92 
Whitewater creek 199, 200 
Whitfield, John W.: actions, 1856, 

noted . ‘ 148, 151 
—note on 239n 
Wichita: Cow Town, article on, noted, 300 


—1873 photograph of facing 192 
—in May, 1871, notes on 202, 209- 211 
—Southern Hotel 210, 2! 
Wichita Beacon: article in, noted 391 
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Wichita Eagle Magazine: article in 


note 389 
Wichita Historical Museum Assn.: 

meeting, 1956, noted 302 
Wichita Tribune: microfilmed 57 
Wichita Vidette: comment on, 1871 211 


Wiggins, James W., and family: Graham 
co, pioneers 220- 234 
Wiggins, Sam, Graham co. .. 220, 227, 229 


Wilcox, H. A.: agent for Kansas 141 
—member Conn.-Kan. colony 2 
—note on > = 
Wiley, Mrs. Ralph, Butler co. 96 
Wilhelm, John, Florence 199n 
Wilkie, Horace T., Silver Lake: 

conor 56, 59, 60 
Wilkins, Mrs. Walter, Chapman 96 


Wilkinson, Allen: notes on murder of, 


1856 236- 241 
Wilkinson, Louisa Jane (Mrs. Allen): 

notes on 236- 239 
Willard, Floyd, Topeka: donor 60 


Willard, Julius F.: member Conn.- 
Kan. colony 186 


—member Wabaunsee church 182 
—member Wabaunsee Town Co. 18l1n 
—note on : 186 
Williams, Charles A., Bentley 89, 91 
Williams, James A... . 95 
Wilmington: note on, 1859 327 
Wilson, Henry, of Massachusetts: in 

Kansas 313 
Wilson, Robert, Denver, Colo. $61, 373 
Wilson, William F., Hill City 296 
Winchester, Mrs. Jessie, Edwards co. 302 
Wind wagon: article on, noted 299 
Winfield Daily Courier: article in, 

noted 297 
Winslow, Walker: review of his book 

on the Menningers, noted 358 
Wize, W. H., Junction City 381 
Wodell, Col. — —, Denver, Colo., 367, 379 
Wolf, Mrs. Arthur W., Johnson co. 96 
Wolfersberger farm, Ottawa co., 344, 345 
Woltz, Jennie: with Lord troupe 245, 272 
Woman’s Kansas Day Club: 1956 

meeting, notes on 191, 192 
Wood, Carrie: donor 56 
Wood, Rev. J. M., Conway Springs 889 


Wood, Mrs. James D., Johnson co. 96 
Wooden, S. H.: Ottawa co. pioneer 344 
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Woodford, E. M.: member Conn.- 
‘an. colony 

Woodring, Harry H., Topeka 

Woods, Rex: donor 
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